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t, fornot less than Three Months, and in advance, are receiv 
pp Coates not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


by M. Baupry, 3, Quai 


Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers ~ reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
For theconvenience — ‘ alaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, % , Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For France 


JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 





MHE DECORATIVE-ART SOCIETY, 
49, Great Marlbors h-street.—On WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
thes gen WYER, V.P. will read his * Notes on the 

gnd on nek Papest pestries, Paintings, &c. at Hampton Court 

pee otthus toy by be seat to recently ny | there i ——— 

dmission Cards sent to any person desirous of being pre- 

A ” _ E. C. LAUGHE R, Hon. Sec. 

sent. Y Seer =i Kensington. 


HITTINGTON CLUB and METRO- 
POLITAN ATHEN £UM, 189, Strand—On THURS- 
pay ea 8 NEXT. November =. THOMAS ADAMS, 
St. Dunstan’s, and St. George's, Camberwell, will 
Tt KE "On “he gestus and CHARACTER of 
, with Illustrations. To commence at 8 o 
Habe, ih November 1sth, Dr. CARPENTER, F.R.S. 
F.GS. &c. will deliver the FIRST of a COURSE of TWO LEC- 
TURES *On the HAB BITS and INSTINCTS of ANIMALS.’ To 
be concluded on the poqueeeting, Thursday. 
Admission to Le fembers free, on producing their 
tickets, with the privilege § at oats for wae iyo at 
— “nye ribers, One Shilling.— iled Lecture 
= nena be had on application at the Institution. 


gy GINGING SCHOOL, Apottonicon Rooms. 














Dinecror—Mr. JOHN HU ny AH. 
ELEMENTARY CLASSE 
CLASS No, 81, for TRIES, to commence on TUESD AY EVEN- 
NG, November 7th, at Seven o'clock. 

82, for GENTLEMEN, to commence on FRIDAY 

VEN ING, November 10th, ata quarter- past Eight o'clock. 

Terms—Twelve shillings for a Course of Sixty Lessons, or Two 

ts of 78. 60 

Piickets and full perticnlars may be had at the Apollonicon 

Rooms, 101, St. Martin’s-lan: 


0 LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC INSTI- 
> PUBLIC LECTURER will be happy to 
enter into crommemcnt with any Institution in town or country 
to deliver TECTU ES on MUSIC, with vocal and instrumental 
enn tions.—Address, (pre-paid) to L. H., 12, George-street, Hano- 


To Y MECHANICS INSTITUTIONS 

A ——— who has lectured at the principal London 
Festitntbons, is ispeere to enter into negotiations for the DE- 
LIVE LECTURES either in London or the provinces.— 
— Hote gs to J. N..6, Southampton-row, Russell-square. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Married Clergyman, 
M.A., who graduated in honours at Monge and was a 
Classical and Mathematical Prizeman of his C ollege, receives into 
his house four Pupils e has now ONE VA ACANCY. The 
i d healthy. The advertiser has had con- 
oa ) epenenes i tuition, and can offer the highest cre- 


and particulars apply, pre-paid, to the Rev. 
fae eet ofiee Wilby, Northampton - ° “i 


ER MA N.—CLasseEs ond Private Pupits 
RECEIVED at 85, Newman-street, Oxford-street ; or Stu- 
dents attended at their own. Ue by Mr. FALCK- LEBAH N, 
Author of German in One Volum 
* The success of the author as a teacher of the language is a gua- 
Tantee of the efficiency of his system ; an investigation of the book 
= oie a any zone thet i its title is not undeserved, ‘German in 
rm, anni 
“We cordially recommend this work as offering facilities to the 
student not elsewhere to be met with. It is the very best intro- 
duction to the language and literature of Germany that we are 
bas pe with.”—Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. 
recommence the study of Carmen. of all the German 
oun ‘which we have examined, —and they are not a few,—we 
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should unhesitatingly say * Falck-Lebahn’s is the book for us?” 
Educational Times, 
“A book of considerable value for all German students. 


Gazette, 
“It ie admirably arranged. In the production of this w york, Mr. 
conferred an important obligation on the English 
student.”— Naval and Military Gazette. 

“As . Pioneer to the conquest of aglorious literature, we consider 

this volume to be without any competitor.”—Sun, 
The me -< this book is ane, comprehensive, and thoroughly 
+- the Germ: once of many difficul- 
ties which ) 3 nglish Students, ut which exist chiefly in the 
— names systems by which it is taught, and not in the 


oe os work appears to posses oF pre-eminent advantages over the 
common run of such productions. The object of the suthor is to 
Temove the Ce | ne EN ed difficulties of acquiring the 
.—ackno' poke dhe a oe student, and not 
‘safficientle Sm | agains! her. There is 
owt age the volume to assure a] that it may be completely 


ford University Her 
oe Nothing io m neglected which could aid the student.” 
a 


“It comprehends all that is necessary for well-grounded all 
and rapid progress in the study.”—Morning Chronicle. 
‘0 those wae a atnin er of the language, with 
iture of time an i E 
Welcome help” —Illustrated News, oo eae 
“It is an admirably-encouraging book ‘ for the student. 
“The student will find it a valuable and serviceable suite mx 
Meistant in his labours.”—Morning Advertis ene aa 
ee AY very cleverly constructed."—Court , 
= Wéconider tha work wel eicante to conde op progr 
T this work well calculated to e: 
inthe study. It is complete, and admirably arranged . ra 
« sos 
We can decidedly recommend it to cvedents. of po — 
Salary: of 7 
“ This is the best German grammar that wm. yet bom published. x 
ng Post, 
‘i Tels are ve jgr0d swell grad uated, and well designed 
of ie ) words synony' mous in Lh, slis: a 
yerman isa ver advantageous feature.”—Spectator. ‘ 
ighly recommend this new grammar to the 





care with eon and praise the extreme Prinsaking and minute 


and explanatory je ar hey given and arranged his examples 


[ForarD & CUNNINGHAM, AUCTIONEERS, 
No. 37, TREMONT- ROW, BOSTON, Us. 





ARLY CLOSING.—The Lorp Mayor will 

preside ata PUBLIC MEETING for the furtherance of the 
above obj act in aut Trades, which will take place on TUESDAY 

EVENING NEXT, at the Aldersgate Literary Tostituthon Phe 
Meetin: ill be addressed by the Kev. Dr. Mortimer, Dr. Guy, 
D. $; Ambrose More, Esq., and other Gentlemen. The 
sttentionce” of Employers, Ladies, and the Public generally, is 
solicited. poms open at 7 for half-past. 

0 J. GILWALL, Sec. 


ffices, Strand. 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY. — 





XENER AL 
This Company oon ng? hay fos undertake the execution, 
by contract or otherw the approved ELECTRIC, 
HYDRAULIC, PNE UMATIC. ana MECHANICAL TELE: 
GRAPHS ; particulars of which may be ascertained by appli- 
cation at the Company: uA Iffices. a w. 
N epou 1S H OLMES, A *} General Managers. 

9, John-street. Adelphi, |e 


W HAT ARE YOUR INITIALS or ARMS? 
—Fifty superb WAFERS, stamped with any combination 
of initials, (from one to four letters), ‘or 6d., sent post-free, ne 
seven stamps, or 78. 6:1. per 1,000; Cream-laid Adhesive Envelo; 
with any express initials, from ls. per 100 ; a first-rate Crest 
for 10s. 6d.; beautiful Wafers therefrom, 18. Gd. per 100; the saont 
—— collection of patterns of Stamped Note Paper, Envelopes, 
d Wafers in Europe. Stam Adhesive Commercial Enveiopes, 
per 1,000.—H. Douny, Heraldic Stationer and Engraver, 56, 
Regent’ 's-Quadrant, tl three doors fro:+ the County Fire-office. 


AMBRIDGE and * JBLIN MATHEMA- 
TICAL JOURNAL. 


The Publishers of the Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal 
regret to have to announce that the sale is not sufficient to meet 
the expenses, when the Numbers are supplied through the Book- 
sellers, and the usual trade allowance given. They therefore pro- 
pose, after the completion of the present volume, to publish the 
Journal by Annual Subscriptions, payable in advance ; andasthe recent 
Post-Oftice regulation allows of books under a pound weight going 
by Post for Sixpence, they propose — yearly Three Numbers 

Six Sheets each, instead of publishing, as hitherto, the same 
amount of matter in Four Numbers. They will undertal 
forward the Numbers Free by Post, as they appear, for lés. 6d. 
annually. To persons residing in Cambridge, or to others to whom 
the Numbers can be delivered without the expense of postage, the 
charge will be 15s. a-year. 

As the printing of a New Volume cannot be commenced till a sufficient 
number of Subscribers shall have been obtained, persons who feel in- 
terested in this Journal, and who wish to support it, are particularly 
requested to send their names to the Publishers, MACMILLAN, BarcLay 
& Co. Cambridge, with as little delay as possible. 

Separate Numbers, which may be had through any Bookseller, 
will < sold for 68. each. 

“The Cambridge Mathematicai Journal, of which already four 
volumes, full of very original communications, are before the 
public.”—Sir Joux Herscuen’s Address to the British Association at 
ee 1845. 

Sir William Hamilton, at the same meeting, expressed—“ his 
high sense of its merits and services to science ; and of the exten- 
sive mathematical learning, and vigorous originality of thought, 
exhibited by several of its contributors.” 

Dr. Peacock mentions the Cambridge Mathematical Journal as “a 
publication which is justly distinguished for the originality and 
elegance of its contributions to alinost every department of analy- 
sis.”—Peacock’s Algebra (2nd Edit. 1845), vol. ii. P. 359, 

“This work, well known to Mathematicians, has hitherto just 
contrived to exist to the great benefit of the small class for whom it 
is intended—namely, for those conversant with the higher parts of 
Mathematics. It must now fall if it were not for the above- 
mentioned facilities. Locking s at the lowness of the subscription, 
and the vast numbers who ought to be interested in the honour of 
the Cambridge and Dublin Universities, the plan is, we should 
think, likely to be successful. Members of these a 











21, King William-street, West Strand. 


IRMIN DIDOT FRERES & CO., PARIS, 
respectfully invite attention to their LONDON BRANCH 
ESTABLISHMENT, lately removed to the above extensive 
Premises, offering, through its central situation, every facility for 
a convenient ins ion of their Publications. 
4 CATALOGUE of CLASSICAL BOUKsS, gratis, and by post, 


ree. 


THE EAGLE AND § STAFFORDSH IRE 

COURIER—AIl Works intended for Review in this Journal 
must be sent to Mr. Wm. Tuomas, British and F geen News- 
paper and Advertisement Office, 21, Catherine-street, Strand. 


NHEAP BOOKS. — Just published, a CATA- 
/ LOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, principally from the 
Library of the late Dr. Cotton, rae een of Newgate. 
Gentlemen inclosing a ‘2 stamp can have it sent free, by 
addressing W. Mitte n, 3, Upper East Smithfield, London, 


OW’S STANDARD CIRCULATING 

4 LIBRARY and READING ROOM, 42, Lamb's Conduit- 

street, established 1820, is particularly adapted for Family Sub- 

scriptions, comprising ‘a first-class collection of Standard and 
Mo wed orks. 


Ter 
4 : per annum, entitling to 2 — of atime, all n 
3 ditto. ditte half of f them new. 
2 2 ditto. 


ditto. 
Country ee pe met 4l. ae are entitled to twenty- ‘four volumes 
at a time, one-third of which are publications of the day 

R. HOW TON CU MING (late of the Firm of Folthorpe 
& Co., Royal Library, Brighton), Proprietor. 


MUPIES SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper 


King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 

ant best and newest Works in every department of Literature 
y be had in any number, and without b cae from or above 
Library SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE ‘GUINEA PER 
UM. oe = Country Subscriptions, Two, Thnee, Five, 

a ot Gu as per A nnum, pocerdins to the number of Volumes 
required. ‘The HREE GUINEA Country Subscription allows of 
TWELVE VOLUMES at one time, from the Works of the best 
Authors, or from the latest lists of the leading Publishers. A Post- 
office order, payable to Cuartes Epwaxp Mupir, will secure 

an immediate supply. 


'I.O0 PUBLISHERS, ART-UNION COM- 
MITTEES, &c.—An Engraver has justly completed a Plate 
(in the line manner) of a popular subject, which he wishes to 
dispose of.—Address to A. B., 41, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 
N R. AKERMAN’S WORKS.—A Numismatic 
Manual, 2la—Introduction to the Study of Ancient and 
Modern Coins, 63. 6¢.—Numismatic Illustrations of the Narrative 
Portions of the New Testament, 5s. 6d.—Ancient Coins of Cities 
and Princes, Hispania, oo Britannia, 14%.—Coins of the Ro- 
megs © relating to Britain, 10s. 6d.—Archzological Index, many 
plates, 1 
*x* The Numi tic Chronicl blished quarterly. | pesee Se. 6d. 
J. e Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London 


J ORD GEORGE BENTINCK’S POR- 

4 TRAIT.—Just published, a fine Lithographic Portrait of 
this lamented Nobleman, m a recent and beautiful Da- 
guerreotype by M. Claudet. Proofs, 7#. 6d. (of which only a limited 
number are taken); Prints, 5a An early application is recom- 
mended to secure first impress mr bape « this characteristic and life- 
like Portrait, the onl ar ertic 

London : publish t, at his Daguerreot; 
blishments, 18, Charing-cross (where the 
original may be #4 a Colosseum, Regent's Park ; Acker- 

mann & Co. Strand; and all the principal Publishers. 


ditto. >. 




















though, they do not cultivate Matt tics, should 
eir subscriptions they will enable the editor to publish 
Moc: which must lie x omen if the money is to come from 
none but those who can read them. And since neither editor nor 
contributor are paid, it is aclenee which they are thereby ad- 
vancing, not the interests of any particular individual.” 

Atheneum, Sept, 23. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 
of Contributors to the Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical 
Journal. 





A, Bell J. Leouville 
H. Blackburn R. Moon 
G. Boole F. W. Newman 
Boot M. O’Brien 
B. Bronwin W. Pirie 
A. cauiey J.M. Peebles 
J. Cockle J. Power 
A. L. S. » Cramterd J. H. Pratt 
T. Dav G. Salmon 
Prof. * “De Morgan A. Serrett 
8. Earnshaw A. Smith 
R. L. Ellis G, G. Stokes 
L. Fisher J. J. Sylvester 
P. Frost _ Prof. W. Thomson 
H. Goodwin R. qomnemns 
8. 8S. Greatheed G, Turn 
D. F. Geegery Brot W: allace 
Sir W. R. Hamilton . Walton 
S. Haughton t Weddle. 
. Kirkman 








Of the above Work have already been published, and may be had by 
order of any Bookseller, 


CAMBRIDGE AND DUBLIN MATHEMATICAL 
JOURNAL, 
Vols. I. II. and LIL, 8vo. cloth, 16s. each, 


Also, a Seconp Epitros of THE FIRST VOLUME of the 
CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL JOURNAL, 
Vol, L., 8vo. cloth, 18s, 
A few comptste sets, in four yolumes, are still to be had, price 188, 





* 
G anon Consiznments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy 


and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction. | 


XUM 


a volum 


‘oaha Macmillan, Barc! ay & Macmillan. 
Loudon: George Bell 





[ARBEKERS ARIADNE., — Me. TENNANT 


Mawe), No, 149, Strand, London, has just received 
several small COPIES of this favourite STATUE, “together with a 
number of beautiful ornaments for the frawing-Toom, Ubsasy, 


and dining-room, consisting of vases, grour 8, 

sticks, obelisks, inlaid tables, paper Fag —-¥ stands, .~ in 
italian alabaster, bronze, marble, Derbyshire’spar, &c.— Mr. Tennant 
has also added considerably to his collection of minerals, fossils, 
and recent shells, 





NOW READY, 
rial ito. with numerous Illustrations, 
rinted on se paper, 
ee bound in cloth, price 11. 11s, 6d. 
ONLY 300 COPIES PRINTED, 
MUSEUM DISNEIANUM, Parr II. 
By JOHN DISNEY, Esq. F.R.S. F.3. A. &e. &e. 
With upwards of Fifty I)justrations engraved on Wood by 
GEORGE MEASOM, of UPPER SEYMOU R-STREET, 
EUSTON-SQUARE. 


In 1 vol. im; 


EXTRACTS :— 

“ The pet uarian and the lover of the curiosities of bygone ages 
will find in this book much to amuse and instruct him. We must 
also do the engraver—Mr. George Measom—the justice to say he 
has executed the portion of the task allotted to him with much 
skill; indeed, the whole work is altogether exceedingly well got 
up. ”—Art-Journal, Sept. 1848, 

“To endeavour to discriminate amongst the mass, or to enter 
into a learned disquisition upon the character, objects, and dates 
of these remnants of the glories, the taste, and genius of the cpa. 
would require a pen imbued with more of antiquarian lore than 
we can lay claim to;—that has been done with the abilit ot a 
scholar and the zeal of aman. Perfectly at home.in these classic 
subjects, Mr. Disney bimeslt whose descriptions and remarks face 
every engraving,—and well has he been seconded by Mr. George 
Measom, whose representations of iron work, as a contemporary 
observes, look *like iron and nothing else,’ and who has enriched 
this splendid volume with some of the finest specimens of w 
engraving which even Ais able hand has yet sent forth, showing 
their adaptation of the art to objects of this nature. Mr. Disney is 
indeed entitled to the thanks of the world of learning and letters 
for having thus, at considerable expense to himself, thrown open 
as it were his collection to the world at large, and thus promoted 
an extension of this branch of knowledge, by enabling us to linger 
over his treasures,—to enjoy and sendy, to investigate and com- 
pare.”—Chelmsford Chronicle, Oct. 13, 1 

N.B.— few copies of Part L., price it lls. éd., are still on sale. 





ohn Rodwell, 46, New Bond-street. 
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lO ARTISTS. —TO LET, with immediate 
possession, No. 6, Southampton-street,  Socmey ® square, con- 
taining 13 rooms. The FIRST FLOOR suitable for an a 


with large window 13 feet high, fitted with gas complete. Rent75 
To be seen between 10 and 4. i 
R. CLAUDET’S “S$ DAGU JERREOTYPE 


_| PORTRAIT ESTABLISIIMENTS are OPEN daily, No. 
18, King William-street, Charing-Cross, and at the Colosseum, 
Regent's Park. Mr. Claudet’s Daguerreotype Portraits being fix 
by a chemical process are warranted not to fade. 
Nearly ready for publication, 
A PANORAMIC VIEW OF 


HE BAY OF NAPLES, from Santa Lucia; 
‘iginal peeing taken on the spot, by J. 
DILLMAN ENGLEHEAR T, Esq. 

This beautiful View will be executed in the highest style of 
Lithography, and coloured as a fac-simile of the original. Size, 46 
inches by 9 inches. Price abscri 1. 5s. 

Published by Hering & ae 137, ‘Regent-street. 





To Messrs. Hering & Remington, 137, Regent-street. 
Please to insert my name as a Subscriber to the Panoramic View 
of the Bay of Naples, from a Drawing by J. D. Engleheart, Esq. 
eee 





Address 


NEW ART-MANUFACTURES. 
HE GREEK SLAVE. A Statuette in Parian, 


by Hiram Powers. 15incheshigh. Price 42s. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES, as a Sailor, a 
Statuette, in Parian. 13 incheshigh. Price 3ls. 6d. 


ILLUMINATED BREAD PLATTERS, with 
Borders of Inlaid Coloured Ornament. From 15s, to 258. 


CARVED BREAD PLATTERS, from 10s, 6d. 
to 2, 2s,—BREAD KNIFE, with Carved Handles from 14», to 308. 
Sold by Joseph Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street. 


O AUTHORS and LITERARY MEN. 
Many valuable works have been altogether lost for the waa 
of the co-operation and superintendence of an active Publisher to 
bring them before the public. Many a gifted writer unacquainted 
with the routine and exertion essential to a book’s success has 
been quite disheartened by a first failure, and abandoned at the 
very starting-post,—a pursuit which, under more auspicious 
idance, might have led to fame and fortune. Mr. Cuvrron, 
his long experience, can confidently offer his services in the 
patiiestica of any work of character and merit. When necessary, 
e will have the MS. carefully revised before it is placed in the 
printer's hands ; he will wateh its progress through the press, and 
e will devote his best abilities and energies to insure its eventual 
success. A sketch of the system can be had on application, or will 
be sent by post.—26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 


) ULLIEN & CO’S MUSICAL PRESENTA- 

TION and CIRCULATING LIBRARY eophinel. 

‘erms of Subscription, Three Guineas per m. 

The principal feature which distinguishes this Library from all 
others, is that the Subscribers, besides being liberally supplied on 
loan during the year with all kinds of Standard and New Vocal 
and Pianoforte Compositions, have also the privilege of selecting 
and retaining permanently any Music to the full amount of their 
subscriptions; thus affording facilities to musical families in the 
country for the per and acquisition of Musical Works, which 
cannot be obtained at any other library in the kingdom. 

Full particulars may obtained, on application, at Messrs. 
duaases | & Co,’s, 214, , Regentstreet. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreien 


Acents,and Acents to the Royat Acapexy, No. 7, Old 

Jewry, beg te remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that they 
eceive C of Objects of Fine Arts, age, 

&c., from aieeaesd theContinent, force earingthroughtheCustom 

House, &c. ;and that they undertake the shipment of effects to = 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 

every ey may be had on application at their Office, as 

above. mn Paris, of M. M. Cuenv, No, 28, Rue Croix des 

Petits Champs Mestablished upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom- -House Agent to the French Court and tothe Musée Royal. 

















OHN MORTLOCK’S China and Glass Business 
is carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The prem 
are very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the best 
description of Pap] at reduced prices for cash ; for instance, a 
Dinner Service for 12 ney be purchased for 4 guineas. — , Oxford- 
street, near dyes Park. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 


QOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
a0 Or1Os, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, MONDAY 
Hove mbe h, and following day, at 1, 2 COLLECTION of 
ENGLISH a FOREIGN BOOKS in ‘the various classes of 

Literature. 





On THURSDAY EVENING, November 9th, and two following 
Evenings, at 6 for half-past precisely, a VALU ABLE COLLEC- 
TION of CHOICE "ENGRA /INGS, e Fublih the Stock of an 
eminent Publishing House in Paris, the Publishers of the French 
first-class Line Engravings and Illustrated Works ; together with 
a great variety of the most celebrated productions of the English 
peneel. ees oe the best works of Anderlone, Bien, Collier, 
adril, Foster. ganar, Leroux, Lorichon, 
Iichomme, Toschi, er, and other celebrated Foreign En- 
Lge Fetish » ne ngravings consist of proofs and selected 
of all th t popular works. — Also, a Collection of 
CIENT T ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, and i WOODCUTS; @ 
quantity of Illustrated Works and Books of Prints, &c. &c. 
Catalogues will be forwarded to gentlemen favouring 8S. & B. with 
their address. 


- CNov. 4 
—_——— 
LIFE = Beng OF CAMPBELL. 

few days, in 3 vols, 8vo, 


IFE ok “LETTERS of THOMAS 
LL. 


AMPB 
Edited by Dr. BE: ATTIE, 
bd dward Moxon, Sources Bxecutors, 


2nd edition, io ——— 


ULES for ASCERTAINING the SENS 
E 
abate ott ei ye MANUSCRIP98, 
Cradock & Co. 48, ~ T-row. 
CH Wai pri 6d., Volume Second 


ice Ii 
ALMERS’ SABBATH SCRIPTURE 
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NINE DAYS’ SALE OF THE EXTENSIVE LIBRARY OF 
MR. BARTLETT. 
N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works {itesteative at 
the Fine Arts, will SELL by ee ae at their House, 3. 
lington-street, Strand, on MONI ww Hew ember 6, i Biche t fol. 
lowing Days (Sunday excepted), precisely, a considerable 
Portion of theextensive LIBRA RY. of Mr BARTL ETT. of Bland- 
ford, Dorsetshire; comprising valuable 1 works, 

many of the best editions of the English Divines, versions of the 
——. Ep a sna Foreign History, Editions of the Classics, 
and Ge 

To bev oul this & day and to-morrow, and Catalogues had. 


VALUABLE CABINET x cS = MEDALS OF 
N ESSRS. S. “LEIGH. "SOTHE SBY & CO. 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of 
the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their erg 3, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, on THURSDAY. November 16, Two 
followin Days, at 1 precisely, the valuable Collection “of f COINS 
and MEDALS of M. J. BORRELL, Esq., —— ising rare Greek 
and Roman Coins, in gold, silver, and copper, in high preservation, 
and a few Saxon and English C ~—" medals in silver and bronze, 
in proof states ; cabinets, &c.; to which are added a small collec- 
tion, formed by Walter Aller Ny "aes. .. and the ss of two 
gentlemen, including some fine Roman large  benes, and English 
and Scotch coins ; some capital numismatic s, &e. 

To be viewed on Tuesday and Wednesday prior ‘to the Sale, and 
Catalogues: had. 


FOUR DAYS’ — = —— THEOLCGICAL AND 


V SSICAL WORKS. 


ESSRS. S. “LEIGH SO THEBY & CO.,, 
Auctioneers of Jdterary Property. and Works illustrative of 
the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their —. 3, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, on MONDAY, November 20, ‘Three 
following Days, at 1 precisely, a valuable assemblage of THEOLO- 
GICAL BOOKS, English and Foreign ; many of the Benedictine 
and best Editions of the Fathers of the Church; versions of the 
Holy “rpm poe including several very rare and early editions ; 
liturgical and controversial works ; English and F. ‘oreign Commen- 
tators on the Scriptures ; the best editions of the E nglish Divines ; 
a few classical and other works, &c., the whole in excellent 


condition. 
to be viewed on Friday and Saturday previous, and Catalogues 
ad. 














CHOICE COLLECTION OF MODERN ENGRAVINGS, THE 
PROPERTY OF A GENTLEMAN LEAVING ENGLAND. 
N ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., 

Auctioneers of Literary | Property and Works SPastentives of 

the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House 3, 
lington-street, Strand, on FRID! AY. November 24, at i precisely A wk 
valuable Collection of ENGRAVINGS the property of a gentleman 
havens 9 England, including choice proofs of the most desirable 
works of 

R. Morghen = Feesin Jesi oschi 

Garavaglia Anderloni Longhi Desnoyers, &e. 
and also fine specimens of the best space of Wilkie, Turner, - 
seer, and other eminent English masters. 
, To 53 viewed on the Thursday previous to the Sale, and Cata- 
logues 


SELECT CABINET OF ROMAN AND ENGLISH COINS. 
N ESSRS. S. LEIGH a, & CO.,, 


Auctioneers of Literary aK and Works illustrative of 
the Fine Arts, will SELL by Aa at at their House, 3, — 
lington-street. Strand, on SATURDAY, November 25, at 1 
cisely, asmall C. ‘ollection of COLNS, chiefly Roman and Eagieh, ish, 
including many rare and fine specimens, scarcely any of whi 














Sales dbp Auction. 


PICTURES OF AN INTERESTING CHARACTER, AND A 
SMALL ae THE PROPERTY OF A GEN- 


TLEMA 

N ESSRS. FOSTER & SON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at by Gallary, 54, Pall Mall, on WEDNES- 
DAY, November 8th, 1 precisely, a COLLECTION of PIC- 
TURES of the Italian, Dutch, Flemish, and English Schools, 
inckeding the Works of 


To be viewed two days 3 previous to the Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Ten Days’ Sale of the very important and extensive Collection 
of Coins and Medals of the late W. A. A. White, Esq. 
N & 





a 
a1) 





cae fo 1 
eR 
e A aT! 
cag 5 eee mE 
olume VI. o ¢ Posthumous Works wil 5 
February, 1849, and will contain a series df en hithenes 6. Ce 
Sutherland & Knox, Edinburgh ; Hamilton, Adams & Co. London, ee 
ZavaL HISTORY OF SNGLAMD. ae 
ished, in fep. 8vo. a 
Lives. of ‘the BRITISH ADMIRALS, aa | 122 
AL HISTORY of GREAT B = 
of Cesar to the Present Time. pan hg ay" from the Daye 


— 
tw 


tees upwards of 100 Por 
53, Baker-street, London ; and R. Griffin 


tory, with a Continuation. Illustrated 

traits, Fac-similes, and Battle Scenes. 
John J. Griffin & Co. 

& Co. Glasgow. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 28, cloth, 
HE MEMOIR of Mrs. SARAH B B. JUDSON 
(the second wife of Dr. Judson), Member of th American 
Mission in Burmah. By FANNY FORESTER. With an Intro- 
capers © Notice of the Authoress, by EDWARD BRAN UNDER- Edin 
“* Rarely have we read a more beautiful sketch of female love = 
liness, coveten viele. Dan weal, waken th sacrifice, and sue 
cess, We trust its wide perusal will awaken t 
the hearts of thousands.”— New York es ee T# 
Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternostersew. J 
RUXTON’S a OF THE a Secnraame, 
is day is published 
SRAVELS i in MEXICO, wih ADVENTURES 
WILD TRI BES 3 MALS 
PRAIRIES and ‘Hook y MOUATAT AINE SE e® 


“The author's ye. i, of what he _—s ont. the 








road are as clearly 
faithful as they are undeniably am . A A 
cong bes seldom — written "Times = ° book with less nen — 
is work is cha’ vy many of the excell 
rendered Mr. Borrow’s book (* The Bible i in Spain’ a0 a 
ig Pe 
“ As a Narrative of Adventure, one of the most pa LY HI 
series forming the * Home and Colonial Library.’ "—at MENT 
“Mr. Ruxton’s work is crowded with the wildest advent 
that, from the opening page to the close, rivet the eteatien. 1. The} 
Mr. /Ruxton has succeeded in produci ork c 
merit than that of many more ebecnted = gid . a ork a hig 2 Influ 
compositions. a Military Gazette. 2 — 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. i Th as 
MRS, MARKHAM’S SCHOOL HISTORIES. py -2 
= . 7. Steel 
ISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the First | & Dizes 
Invasion’ by the Romans to the Reign of Aa Victoria, pat 
By Mrs MARKHAM. 46th — Woodcuts. 12mo, 7aéd, y 
- ul. The I 
HISTORY OF FRAN CE. From the Con- = al, 
uest by the Gauls to the Reign of Louis }Phili Mrs, 
ARKHAM. 20th Thousand." Woods cuts, 19m0. 7s. on” 13, aoe 
Dublin 
HISTORY OF GERMANY. From the Ine | 1,Stmn 
vasion yocion by Me Marius to the Battle of Leipsic. On the Plan of Mrs 
M, 3rd Thousand, —_— 12mo. 7:8, 6d. H 


BERTHA’S JOURNAL, kept during a VISIT THE HO 
to her' UNCLE in ENGLAND. Uniform with Mrs. MARK- 
HAM’S HISTORIES, 10th —- 12mo. Woodcuts. 72 6d 








ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY 
a of literary Property and Works i 

the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wel 

lington-street, Strand, on MONDAY, November 27, and Nine 

following Day: 8, at 1 precisely, the Extensive Collection of Gree’ k, 

Roman, “early British, Saxon, Term a peice -_ Irish COINS 

and MEDALS, of the late W. A. A. WHITE, E 


To be viewed on Thursday, t ‘riday, and Saturday prior to the 
Sale, and Catalogues had. 








ee Cc. . eatin Van der Werf 
C. Maratti Pp — Shayer 

8. Rosa Wouvermans Pyne 

G. Poussin Teniers Bonington 
a meyn Ibbetson ; 


dyc! Van Stry 
and ricutarly a Gallery Picture by Rubens; a Landscape by 

enise! and H nm, Wouvermans; a large 
Landscape b we Stry; a Landscape by Cuyp; several capital 
aes of Shayer ; some modern pepdlar Engravings, framed 
and glaz be ven of two days prior, and Catalogues 


&c. ay 
had at the Gallery, rf Pall N 


z. _ i. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 

. Fleet-street, on FRIDAY the woth, and SATURDAY 

the ith, « LIBRARY of a GENTLEMA ; including Rees’s 
Cyclopedia, 45 vols. — Ottley’s History of ~ graving, 2 vols, calf 
extra—Astle on Writing—Fosbroke’s —- clopeedia of Antiquities 
and Foreign Topography, 3 vols. calf extra— Wiclif’s Translation 
of the New Testament, large paper, calf extra — ter’s Edition 
of Coverdale’s Bible—Fuller's Worthies, 2 vols.—Finden’s Ilustra- 
tions of Byron—Byron Beauties, &c. 7 vols. large paper—Hogarth’s 
Vorks, 2 vols, calf extra — Ciceronis Opera, Oliveti, 9 vols,—SirW. 
Jones's Works, 13 vols.—Beaumont and Fletcher and Ben Jonson’s 
Works, 4 vols. — veanese ‘of t the Church, 8 vols.— Owen on the He- 
brews, 7 vols.—Dibdin 3_vols. russia 
—Dibdin’s Bibliotheca, Spenceriana, ry vols. russia— Jackson on 


= Engraying — Sowerby’s Phaeenogamous Plants, 7 yols. plates 














HISTORICAL, TOPOGRAPHICAL, AND NUMISMATIC 
LIBRARY, OF THE LATE W. ‘ A. WHITE, Esq. 

M ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY '& Co., 

the Fine Arts, will SEL 


Auctioneers of Literary P: oR and Works illustrative of 
lington-street, Strand, on F 


CTILON, at their House, 3, Wel- 
D. AY, December 8, at J recisel 
the Historical, FO Te be i Numismatological Lit ¥ 
of the late W. A 


BRAK 
To be viewed — dango prior, and Catalogues had. 
wenceat ag DAYS’ SALE OF THE VERY IMPORTANT 
ND EXTENSIVE LIBRARY AT STOWE. 
ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., 
Auctioneers of Lite: Property and Works of Art, will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, 
during the months of December and January next, the highly, 
important and extensive LIBRARY at STO rE, embracing 
valuable works in the departments of books of prints, topography, 
history, and the — classes of literature. 
Catalogues will be shortly: ready. 


OTT’S PATENT STOVES for ( Churches, 
Halls, Warehouses, &c.—The Stock of Stoves is now RE- 
MOVED to Benuam & Son’s, 19, W use sans, Seca 



























SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. By Mr. | Rector af 
MARKHAM. 2nd Thousand. 12mo. 
John Murray, ; > ay With | 
Dublin 
BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS |». stan 
OF THE WORLD. 0 > 
New Edition, revised and corrected throughout; with mv Wor 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of 37,000 Names. Ine lished in 
Pg - Sgeasammaammamms half-bound in morocco, with giltleaves, second mo: 
The wi Ti is in every respect accommodated to the ad- 
vibe, sabe of geographical research ; and whether on HIST 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or chea: an, = the Publishers ix from 17 
vite a comparison with any other work o! Volumes F 
e of ¥ 
BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF et 
MODERN Guocnars*: in FUROP 
7  & 
# tirely New Collection of Maps, dra’ W. HUGHES 
m G. ; i. of Geography inthe Col College br cri Engineers. Reem 
The — of Royal Quarto size, bound in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. m ere, 
“The best At rr °! = —- Geography | yb i ast ale 
adie English Journatay ! Education, May, 18%. BK 
Now ready, Bate an 
BLACK’S COUNTY ATLAS _ 
OF SCOTLAND, ppTREA 
CONTAINING MAPS OF ALL THE COUNTIES IN THER B Views and} 
PAROCHIAL AND DISTRICT DIVISIONS, with all the r] of Ey 
HAD Places of H Histecieal and A Note, ino vings, 
tles and Fo y far t] 






Batt. ndari ay 
A SERIES OF PetanT | Wistoxical, {MADE exhibiting t 


Geography of fhe oa to the 19th Century. 
OF ‘SCOTLAND Dand add 
a are added. ay yn MLE DS DEX wa 


ing their Population as in 

ytery, =e 3 ned He wane each is on a 9 
io —s Price 218, 

ion: Longman &0 












Edinburgh: Adam & Charles 








square, by whom all orders will be executed on the u 





N.B, The prices have been reduced 25 per cent. 





Post Town. In Quarto colo 
& Co, 





Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & So; ; and Hamiivon 








ese ana 
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Just published, “price 2 2s. 6d. 


‘i THE Sy A TISTICAL 
OURNAL nat 
Subdivision of Real Property in vegnes, 


Progre: System in G@ 
Moral onl foe cational ‘atm of Neviand _ Wales. 
x . 
Say hiccoorology, Corn, Currency, Bankruptcy, and Mis- 
oe William Parker, 445, West Strand. 


THE HERO A omen? 
blished. e 
HE DUBLIN UNIVE! EESILTY MAGAZINE 
or NOVEMBER, 1848, Contents,— 
1 ms Philel eet 





praises, | 





ries from the Spanish Stage. No. IL. 


8. J.C. Mangan. 

& Lave ct trait Gallery. No. 50,—Lieut.-Gen, Sir C. J. Napier, 
.C.B. With an Biching. 

6 Ceylon and the Cingalese. 

7 —— — h Papers. 


Hh: & The Pes git Elizabeth in Ireland, 
Maplin in tral 4 ey MGlashan, 3 21, D" Olier-street. W. S. Orr & Co. 
1, Strand, Taken. Sold by all B sat home and abroad. 
Feiibbel this day, price 68. 


Tt NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 


> 
=) 








" —_ 
enile Criminal 
2 1 aerated egy of the Church of Rome. 
3 Milnes’s Life of Keats. 
4 Authorship of Junius Elucidated. 
5. Sir W:lliam Hamilton and Dr. Keid. 
: — b and his Friends. 

- —- —— and Prospects. 

astlere: 

‘ z h: W. P. K Kes Snes "Tondon : Hamilton, Adams & Co, 
Pi ieGlashan. 


is published, price 2s. 6: 
TH PROSPECT VER ov I EW, a Quarterly 
Journal of Fheslery 3 ont rere 


VEMBER. 1848. 
“ Respice, ia “Proseick” —St, Bernard, 








‘ents. 
Art. 1. Gfrirer’s Origin of Christianity. 
2. Principles of Political Economy. 


3. Hallam’s sappemental Notes. ‘ 
4. Miss Martineau’s Eastern Life. 
t Pp wens eh of Keats. 
ott’s 


Seotnn: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


SIR ROBERT KAN os 
ately published, price 2s, 6d. ; 
HE AGRICU LTURAL my IN DUSTRI AL 
JOURNAL of the ROYAL AGREOD LTURAL IMPROVE- 
MENT SOCIETY of SBBLARD. woot . Be. IL. 


1, The Large or Small sues ‘Question considered, by Sir Robert 


Kan 
2 Influence - the Chemical Nature of the Soil on the Distribu- 
etables. From the German. 
3. ma... or Ae Drainage of Land. 
‘ Thornton’ 's Plea for Peasant Proprietors, 
he Extension of Flax Cultivation. 
of Agricultural Produce in Ireland for 1847. 
7. Steele’s Hand-book of Field Botany. 
& Digest of Evidence token by the Commissioners on the Occu- 
a - Land in Ireland. 


n ly Mar 
. oh of Neat. Cattle and Sheep best adapted for Ireland, 


es, j 
12 On Ly Reaiictere it Beaiecge Tiles, by F. A. Trench. 
: Report and Transactions of My Royal Dexioaleeneh Improve- 


a. DOlier- street; W.S. Orr & C 
M7, Strand, London. Sold cs all’ Bochoes lers, ~ 


[iH E ready, price 6s. 








Now 
EVENING BELL; 
THE HOUR OF REL! ELATING ENTERTAINING ANECDOTES 


aw ASSIA REINHOLD. 
nslated from the German 
By the Rev. COSBY STOPFORD MANGAN, A.M. 
Rector of Derrynoose, Viomee - sArdegh, and Chaplain to the 
0 eath. 
The Ge! wae.» an English interpaged. 
With Dstrations on anan y aneee ore. sete WB. cover, c 
mes M‘Glashan, 21, D’Olier-street; W. 8. Orr & Co, 
147, Strand, London. Sold by all Booksellers. - ws 


CHAMBERS'S BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


T° consist of a series of Original and Selected 
liebe oe? in Entertaining and Instructive Literature. Pub- 

in Monthly Parts, at 1s. each; and in Volumes, every 
second month. “ee ob: nang 


HISTOR Yof the FRENCH REVOLUTION Ss, 





Vouney inanh es ow - ¥y leted in hag Volumes. Two 
Batile of Wane’ eac! ringing the History down to the 


ext Volume to 


GUIZOT’S HISTORY of f CIVILIZATION 
in FUROPE ; ; and his Essay on Death Punishments. 
° Chambers, Edinbugh. Wm. 8. Orr & Co. 


147, Strand: 
and 2, imen-comer, London, J. M'Glashan, 


Dublin ;’ and all 





One volume, large 4to. price 2i2. cloth, : ee 
00K of ORNAMENTAL DESIGN : a Series 
re A nt gah Designs for ery Goectes of Ornament applicable 


fact: 
By JAMES BALL LASTINE an Essay on Ornamental Art. 


e volume, 8vo. price 12s. ¢ 
TREATISES “on ISOMETRICAL +DRAW- 


Tia 8s applicable to Geological and Mi 
fens ning Plans, to Perspective 
ievs and PI ans of Buildings and Machinery, and to General Pur- 
neravi Pogineering. By T. SOPWITH, F.G.S. Thirty-five 


far Pe best, and indeed the only complete work that has 
on t = subject.”— Loud udon rciecaral Magazine. 
volume, &vo. price 15s. ¢ 
_MECHANT ICS of FLUIDS, for Practical Men; 
P Hydrostatics, descriptive and constructive : the whole 
Ad aMIESD} rou Examples and appropriate Diagrams. By 


London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co, Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 








Ina SAYS LEC feap. 8vo. volume, | price 3a., stiff covers, 
kK SSAY LECTURES, and ORATIONS. 
»™ RALPH WALDO Se RBSON, 

With an INTRODUCTORY EssAY. 

*x* The only edition in which the ead writings of Emerson 

are given in a collected and complete form 
London : == 8. Orr & Co., Asnen-cormer, and 147, Strand. 
ready, price 68, Division x 
DESC RI PT IVE ATLAS of AST RONOMY, 
and of Phy: steak and Political Ge« With Descriptive 
Jaceon-peees by the Rey. THOMAS MIL Rik, M.A., Author of 
he Gallery of Nature,’ &. 

The work is published monthly in parts, each part containing 
three Maps, price 1s. ; also, in Divisions, each containing eighteen 
Maps, with a proportionate quantity of Letter-press. ‘To be com- 
pleted i in four Divisions. 

London : W. 8. Orr & Co., Amen-Corner, and 147, Strand. 


ARCH ZOLOGIA ecto ace 
A beautiful pocket volume, feap. 
HANDBOOK of ikISH “ANTIQUITIES, 


nand C — especially of such as are easy of access 


rish metro) ~ =" 
W. F. WAKEMAN 
With 100 Illustrations drawn by the Author, and engraved by 


eo. Hanlon 
, 21, DOlier- street. W.S. Orr & Co. 








from the 


Dublin: James M‘ Glashan 
147, Strand, London. Sold by’ ‘all Booksellers. 


JUST PUBLISHED, SIXTH THOUSAND. 


GIDN EY’S AUSTRALIAN HAND-BOOK: 
wR HOW to SETTLE and SUCCEED in AUSTRALIA. By 
A BU SHMAN. Price 1s, ; free by post, Eighteen Stamps. 

“ We nave selected this for notice on account < the trustworthi- 
ness and solidity of its information. It is the best and most 
——— work on its ee which we ANd, Atheneum, 

ept. 


IDNEY’S EMIGRANT JOURNAL: Con- 

\ ducted by the Authors of * The Australian Hand-book’ ; pub- 

lished every Thursday, price 2d., and 3d. Stamped ; and in Monthly 

Parts. This journal, in addition to information respecting Canada, 

the United States, Australia, and other Emigration fields, devotes 
attention to answering the questions of intending Emigrants. 
London: W. 8. Orr & Co., Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 


NEW WORK BY THOMAS MILLER. 


THE MYSTERIES OF LONDON 
or, LIGHTS and SHADOWS of LONDON LIFE. 
By THOMAS MILLER, 
Author of ‘Gideon Giles, * Godfrey Malv vern,’ * Royston Gower,’ 
* Fair Rosamond, > * Lady Jane Grey,” * Rural Sketches,’ 
auties of the Country, &c. &c. 

On Wednesday, Nov. 1, was published Bay may be had of all 
Booksellers, the First Monthly Part of Mr. Miller’s * Licurs axp 
Suapows or Lonpon Lire, 
pages ‘of letter-press, and Five beautiful Engravings, by J. Gi.- 
— This work will be completed in Twelve Sixpenny Monthly 


Then : G. Vickers, 334, Strand ; and sold by all Booksellers. 











rice Sixpence, containing forty octavo | 





ean Now ready, 
(THE MINIATURE FRUIT GARDEN; or, 
The Culture of Pyramidal Pear and other Fruit Trees, 
adapted for large or small Gardens. By THOMAS RIVERS. of of 
the Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. With 1 Copperplate and 
9 Wood Engravings. rd edition, entirely rewritten and enlarged ; 
with an Appendix, containing a New Method of cultivating 
Peaches and Nectarines, in a Letter from H. B. Ker, Esq. Price 
Sold by Longman & Co. Sent also post free for 2s, from Saw- 
bridgeworth, : a ne 
Just published. » price 
VULCHER’S LADIES’ MEMORANDUM 
BOOK, and Poetical Miscellany, for 1849. 
“ One of the least pretending and most cheerful remembrancers 
that tell of Christmas coming.” — Atheneum, 
2 igaaen : Suttaby & Co., and all Booksellers; and Fulcher, 
udbury. 





THE EVENTFUL YEAR 1848. 
Early in January will be published, 
ISTORY OF THE YEAR 
By WALTER K. me, 
D. Bogue, Fleet-street. 


1848, 








day, super-royal 32mo. price 1s, ; post free, 1s. 6d. 
TOICES of the NIGHT, and other Poems, 
By H. W. LONGFELLOW, Author of ‘ Evangeline.’ 
Hyperion: a Romance. By H. W. Longfellow. 
Super-royal 32mo. price 28. ; cloth, gilt edges, price 28. 6d, 
The Belfry of Bruges, and other Poems. By 
H. W. Longfellow. Super-royal 32mo, price ls. 
Poetic Meditations. By Alphonse De Lamartine. 
Translated by William North. Super-royal 32mo. price ls. 
London : H. G. Clarke & Co, 278, Strand. 
a Just P METH C la. 
N ACCOU NT of a METHOD of ETCHING 
NGRAVING Via Si means of VOLTAIC 


cc, b 
ELECTRICITY. By JAMES H. PRING, oy formerly 
Physician to the Bath General Hospital, &¢. &c. 





London: Hamilton & Adams; Hatchard & Son. Bristol: W. 
Whereat. Bath: Binns & Goodwin; Collings. Ww th 
Mare : J. Whereat. 





TPHE WORKS of FREDERICK the GRE, AT 
(French), 5 vols. royal 4to. (including the Seven Years War), 
Berlin 1848, bound in red = net ilt edges, ‘embellished with the 
oyal Arms of Prussia. Pri 
*x* A highly finished ond splendid illustrated edition with 
portraits and woodcuts, published by command of His Majesty 
the King of oe pe and sole ly destined for distribution among 
the crowned heads and some of the celebrated libraries. A certifi- 
cate from the Chevalier Dr. Bunsen will guarantee the above 
statement, and that the present is the onLY copy ever offered for 
oe, it having been presented by His Majesty the King of 
*Dulau & Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Scho-square. 





PRINCIPLES 


In One Volume, demy 8vo. cloth lettered, price 8s. 
MURDOCK’S TRANSLATION OF 


MOSHEIM’S 
INSTITUTES OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 


REVISED AND SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES ADDED BY THE 
Rev. JAMES SEATON REID, D.D., 


Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Glasgow. 





In 8vo. cloth lettered, price 16s. 


OF TEXTUAL CRITICISM, 


WITH THEIR APPLICATION 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


Illustrated with Thirteen beautifully Lithographed and Coloured Fac-similes of interesting Biblical Manuscripts, Hebrew 
ebrew-Samaritan, Greek, Syriac, and Latin. 


By the Rev. JOHN SCOTT PORTER, 
Professor of Sacred Criticism and Theology to the Association of Non-Subscribing Presbyterians in Ireland. 


Simms & M‘Intyre, 13, Paternoster-row, London, and 26, Donegall-street, Belfast. 


TO THE TEXT OF THE 





The Mute Swan, 

The Canada Goose, 

The Egyptian or Cape Goose, 
The Musk Duck, 

The Grey China Goose, 

The White Fronted or Laughing 


The Turkey, 
The Pea Fowl, 


Goose, 
The Wigeon, 
The Teal, and its congeners, 
The White China Goose, 
The Tame Duck, 
The Domestic Goose, 





Domestic Fowl in general, 
The Guinea Fowl, 

The Spanish Fowl, 

The Speckled Dorkings, 
The Cochin-China Fowl, 
The Malay Fowl, 

The Pheasant Malay Fowl, 


Nearly ready, neat cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


ORNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC 
POULTRY, 
THEIR HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT. 


By the Rev. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M.A.,, 
Rector of Intwood with Keswick. 
THE BIRDS TREATED OF ARE:— 


The Barnicle Goose, 
The Brent Goose, 


The Game Fowl, 

The Golden and Silver Hamburgh 
Fowls, 

The Cuckoo Fowl, 

The Blue Dun Fowl, 

The Lark-crested Fowl, 

The Poland Fowl}, 

Bantam Fowls, 

The Rumpless Fowl, 

The Silky and Negro Fowls, 

The Frizzled or Friesland Fowls. 


Published by James Marruews, at the Office of the GARDENER’s CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden. 


May be ordered of any Bookseller. 
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CHAMBERS'’S 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


The object of this publication is to furnish the 
friends of an Improved System of Education with 
the Books required for carrying out their views in the 
actual business of the Nursery and School. 

All the volumes are uniform in size, (large 18mo.) 
and are issued, strongly and neatly bound in cloth, 
gilt lettered, at exceedingly moderate prices. 





ALREADY PUBLISHED, ALL STRONGLY BOUND 
IN DARK COLOURED CLOTH. 








Directories. Pe 
Infant Treatment under Two Years of Age .. Poa oe 
Infant Education from Two to Six Years of Age 20 
English Section. 
First Book of Reading oe a ee ve Ik | 
Second Look of Reading on =e ow o« @ 3 
Simple Lessons in Reading ee ee ee 010 | 
Rudiments of Knowledge ee ee ee eo O10 | 
Moral Class-Book .. ie oe ee 1 6 
Introduction to Composition a ae me a hn a 
Introduction to Grammar ee ee 1 3 | 
Grammar, Two P: _ — a 1 6 
Etymology... ° ° 20 
Elocution 3 0 
History of the English Language and Literature 2 6 
Mathematical, &c. 
Introduction to Arithmetic 10 
Arithmetic, Advanced Treatise ee 2 6 
Algebra... oe ee ° ee ee 40 
Key to Algebra ee ee ee ee oe 2 6 
Plane Geometry .. . ee oe oe a 2 § 
Key to Plane Geometry | oe ee ee oe 20 
Solid and Spherical Geometry 2 6 
Practical Mathematics, Two Parts, each 40 
‘Key to Practical Mathematics oe ee 3.6 
Mathematical Tables ee os ee oo 3.6 
Scientific. | 
Introduction to the Sciences .. oe ee o 486 
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of William 1II. and Louis XIV., and 
Lette Miiaters illustrative of the Domestic 
and Foreign Politics of England from the 

Peace of Ryswick to the Accession of Philip V. 

of Spain. Edited by Paul Grimblot. 2 vols. 

Longman & Co. 
Turse volumes illustrate a period in panne 
history to which little attention has been 
hitherto paid,—the interval between the Treaty 
of Ryswick and the commencement of the War 
of the Spanish Succession. It was a time of 
deep interest to contemporaries ; but much of 
its interest has been lost to posterity,—events 
having baffled all the arrangements of statesmen 
and disconcerted all the calculations of diplo- 
matic politicians. The Treaty of Ryswick was 
ardently desired by England, France and Hol- 
land; but the three powers were very suspicious 
each of the others, and there were many diffi- 
culties to be overcome in arranging a separate 
peace between France and the Empire. From 
the time of the wars of the Reformation, the 
anomalous composition of the Austrian States 
and the relations of the Emperor to the inde- 
pendent princes of Germany had been the 

regnant source of contests and perplexities in 
ee. Indeed, neither the anomalies nor the 

rplexities have been removed to the present 
= Austria continues to be a congeries of 
clashing and inconsistent nationalities; nor does 
any one seem to believe it possible that Slavo- 
nians, Magyars, Germans, and Lombards can 
ever be fused into a single nation. The Em- 

eror was in no great hurry to conclude a peace; 
ior the chief expenses of the war were borne by 
England and Holland, while the chief advan- 
tages to be a ow from the continuation of 
hostilities were likely to accrue to the Imperial 
family. Hence we find the Duke of Shrewsbury 
writing to the Earl of Portland—‘ I hope the 
allies, some way or other, will be prevailed with 
to be reasonable on their parts; and when they 
consider what a share of the expense England 
and Holland bear in the war, allow them to be 
the best judges when it is time to put an end 
to it.’—In the same spirit Lord Villiers de- 
clares to the Duke of Shrewsbury :— 

“Tt will be impossible for the Imperialists to do 
better than they have done: they have made no 
recruits this year for want of money. The Prince 
of Baden was not able to take the field in time, for 
want of 300,000 pistoles from Vienna, which at last 
the commissary of the Dutch troops was obliged to 
advance him: their officers in Hungary are driven 
to the last extremity for want of pay. You will 
judge, my Lord, if these people are to be relied on, 
and if England and Holland will not bear the burden 
of a new war more than ever.” 

William III. was anxious for peace because 
he found himself insecure on the English throne. 
Those who had been foremost in accomplishing 
the Revolution felt annoyed at seeing the throne 
filled by a foreign prince. They complained 
—and not without reason—that the external 
policy of England was made subservient to the 
interests of the allies. They could discover no 
English purpose to be gained, or even sought, by 
the continuance of an expensive war; and they 
Were jealous that William withheld his con- 
fidence from his nominal cabinet, and reposed 

is trust exclusively in the Earls of Portland 
and Albemarle. In order to strengthen his 
party in England, William III. believed it ne- 
cessary that the Jacobites should be deprived 
of all hope from France ;—he therefore de- 
manded that James II. should be sent out of 
that kingdom. This was peremptorily refused 
by Louis ; who, however, declared that he would 





allow of no machinations against the Revolution 
during the continuance of peace. William III. 
was unable to insist on better terms; for so soon 
as the preliminaries of peace had been arranged 
the English parliament insisted on a large re- 
duction of taxation and the dismissal of the 
greater part of the army. On this subject the 
King thus wrote to the Pensionary Heinsius.— 

“T have already informed you, by the last post, 
that affairs were going on badly in Parliament. 
There are men of a singular turn of mind, who give 
the tone there. I shali be obliged to content myself 
with the sum voted by the House of Commons for 
the support of the troops duriug the current year. I 
shall get on with it as well as I can. It is fortunate, 
however, that they have resolved to give half-pay to 
all the officers who shall be disbanded. I estimate 
their number at 1,500, or nearly so; so that if we 
could afford it, we should have the means of forming 
again a considerable army; and many persons think 
that another Parliament will be more disposed to do 
so. What annoys me especially is that they will 
not allow me to retain some of my regiments of 
Dutch guards in the pay of this country, while we 
shall be much embarrassed to find some means of 
getting them re-admitted into the service of the 
Republic, In this case, in order to meet the expense 
of their pay, without causing a new outlay to the 
States, it will be necessary to sacrifice the six Scotch 
regiments and a few Swiss regiments besides.” 

In all the important negotiations that fol- 
lowed we shall find that William III. stood at 
the great disadvantage of being unable to sup- 
port any of his recommendations by the threat 
of an appeal to force. On the other hand, 
Louis XIV. obviously entertained a high per- 
sonal respect for the Prince of Orange, and 
believed that with his aid he could dictate the 
law to Europe. He received William’s ambas- 
sador, the Earl of Portland, with very unusual 
honours,—admitted him to confidential inter- 
views as if he had been one of his own minis- 
ters,—and seemed anxious to establish a frank- 
ness and candour in his diplomatic relations 
with England not usual in the intercourse be- 
tween sovereigns, and least so at the close of 
the seventeenth century. The Earl, who had 
all the phlegm of his countrymen, does not 
seem to have been intoxicated with such ho- 
nours. Probably no passage in these letters 
more curiously illustrates character than the 
Dutchman’s description of the beauties of Ver- 
sailles.— 

“ After all this, I must give your Majesty some 
account of the gardens, the houses, and the chase. 
Owing to the wretched weather, I have not been in 
a hurry to see the former, for everything looks dead 
and dirty, and the fountains are not playing, in con- 
sequence of the long frost, which has hindered the 
machines from drawing water to fill the reservoirs, 
The orange trees at Versailles are extremely large 
and fine, and very numerous; the stems are lofty 
and beautiful, but the crowns are not like those of 
Honsleerdick, and those of Trianon are of little 
account in comparison with the others. It is extra- 
ordinary that I have not seen any fruit trees in the 
environs, and I have been obliged to send to Orleans 
to get some that I wanted. Of all the thousands of 
flowers, of which your Majesty has heard that all the 
parterres were so full at all seasons, I have not seen 
a single one, not even a snowdrop; and the gardens 
are by no means as neat in winter as ours; nothing 
is done to them. At Versailles all is magnificent, 
gardens and buildings and everything, though faults 
may be discerned in the latter, by persons who are 
no more of an architect than myself. The expenses 
there are immense. Trianon is very agreeable and 
charming, but Meudon surpasses all in situation, and 
the air must be like that of Windsor. The prospect 
is rich and beautiful, and the whole would be to your 
Majesty's taste. This is all that I have seen. The 
wolf hunt, which I did not see till yesterday, sur- 
prised me, for I believed it to be coarse, requiring 
great swiftness, and of long duration, whereas it is 





neither the one nor the other. The wolf we gave 


chase to was not above a year old. The country was 
the most detestable in the environs. We took him 
fairly in less than two hours, though the dogs are far 
from being so swift as your Majesty’s stag-hounds. 
They hunt along the road and the avenues of the 
forest, as in England, in an inclosed country. 
Mapame never lost her way, and did not leave the 
side of the Dauphin. Your Majesty may judge 
what difficulty I had in keeping up with them.” 

At this period Louis XIV. was ambitious of 
becoming the despotic pacificator of Europe. 
Nothing had been definitively arranged at Rys- 
wick, The peace was little better than an 
armistice, during which an opportunity was 
afforded for the discussion of arrangements. 

A very slight historical and family sketch will 
serve to explain the difficult questions which 
tasked the diplomacy of France and England. 
Charles IT., of Spain—a prince equally feeble in 
mindand in body—weary of a disastrous war with 
France, had consented to the Treaty of Nime- 
guen, A.D. 1678; and in the following year 
had married Maria Louisa of Orleans, by whom 
it was said that he had no prospect of having 
issue. If the Spanish throne should become 
vacant there were three rival claimants to the 
inheritance :—I. The Dauphin of France in 
right of his mother, the sister of Charles. She 
had indeed renounced her rights of inheritance 
at the time of her marriage; but the validity of 
this renunciation was contested, and even some 
of those who allowed it to be valid denied that 
it could bind her posterity. II. By the will of 
Philip IV., supposing the renunciation to be 
valid, the inheritance devolved on the electoral 
prince of Bavaria in right of maternal descent. 
But the Emperor insisted that Philip had no 
right to make such testamentary disposition, 
and he claimed the Spanish crown (IIT.) for one 
of the archdukes his sons. Queen Maria Louisa, 
who was devoted to the interests of France, fell 
a victim to poison. Her successor was a sister 
to the Emperor; and she exerted herself to 
secure the inheritance for the Austrian family. 

William III. saw that the liberties of Europe 
would be seriously endangered if France should 
obtain possession of the Spanish monarchy ; 
but, like Mr. Canning, he particularly dreaded 
the effects on Dutch and English commerce if 
France should acquire “‘ Spain and the Indies.” 
The King’s letter to Heinsius is based on the 
very principles that led Mr. Canning to recog- 
nize the independence of Spanish America. I¢ 
is singular, however, that he believed the 
English to be more insensible to their commer- 
cial interests than the Dutch.— 

“ As far as I can penetrate into the opinions of 
most people here, there seems so great an aversion 
to a war at present, that, should France make any 
kind of plausible proposals of accommodation, and 
I should ask the opinion of Parliament respecting 
them, there is no doubt that they will be inclined to 
accept them, without considering much the security 
of them; so that, in case a war is to be the upshot 
of the business, I must take my measures so as to 
involve this nation insensibly in it. What I can do 
at present is, to augment the squadron I had des- 
tined for the Mediterranean, and hasten its departure. 
I am also resolved, besides the ships I had destined 
for the West Indies, to cause those that are there 
to remain till further orders: this will make a con- 
siderable squadron. I have also thoughts of sending 
four or five regiments to Jamaica, under pretence of 
defending our possessions in those parts. I hope to 
find money for it, which is here always the great 
stumbling-block. If these men are once there, you 
will easily feel that, in case of necessity, they may 
make themselves masters of the Spanish possessions 
in the West Indies, without France being able to 
hinder them. I believe, also, I shall be able, at 
least for some time, to put off any further reduction 
of troops. This is the utmost it will be in my power 
to do in the present juncture; the rest must be done 
by the States and the other allies; at all events 
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it is certain the Republic must begin and lead the 
dance.” 

From the letters of Count Tallard, the French 
ambassador, it is obvious that William III. did 
not over-rate the difficulties which he would 
have to encounter in prevailing on the English 
Parliament to adopt his views of foreign policy. 
Tallard’s sketch of political parties in England 
in 1698 is the more interesting because it in- 
cludes some curious particulars of social life at 
that period.— 

** London, May 9, 1698. 

“The king of England is very far from being 

master here; he is generally hated by all the great 
men and the whole of the nobility: I could not 
venture to say despised, for in truth that word cannot 
be applied to him, but it is the feeling which all 
those whom I have just mentioned entertain towards 
him. It is not the same with the people, who are 
very favourably inclined towards him, yet less so than 
at the beginning. The friendship which this prince 
shows to the Dutch, the intimacy in which he lives 
with them and with foreigners, the immense benefits 
which he confers on them, and the declared favour 
of the Earl of Albemarle, who is a very young man, 
have produced the effect I have mentioned. The 
nation is divided into two parties, under whose name 
all the others have rallied: one is called the Whigs, 
and the other the Tories, The first is composed of 
Presbyterians, and of those who are opposed to arbi- 
trary power and the royal authority. It is they who 
have placed the crown on the head of the present 
king. The second is composed of Episcopalians, of 
those who are in favour of monarchy, and who con- 
sider the king at present on the throne as king only 
de facto, and not king de jure. These two parties 
divideall England between them. The king hasof late 
passed several times from one party to the other, accord- 
ing to his wants, and has always abandoned, in order to 
succeed in his object, those who were in office, and 
who were opposed to the prevailing party. Hence 
arises the difficulty he has in finding persons whom 
he can place in office; nobody desires it, and in this 
respect every thing is in perpetual motion. Nothing 
can equal the prodigality and disorder in the finances 
of England during the whole of the late war. Every 
thing was done without. regularity or system, and 
without economy; and I confess that nothing has 
given me so much surprise as the details which have 
come to my knowledge on this subject. No English- 
man has any real share in the public affairs, except 
the Lord Chancellor, a man of about thirty-seven or 
thirty-eight years of age, whom the King has placed 
in that office, much attached to that prince—very 
honest, and much esteemed by all parties. He is, 
however, employed solely on the home affairs of the 
kingdom. The Secretaries of State attend to nothing 
whatever except the affairs of the provinces. All 
the rest passes the hands either of the King himself, 
who writes a good deal, or of the Earl of Albemarle. 
I am persuaded that when the Earl of Portland re- 
turns he will find a place, though in this country he 
is looked upon as ruined. The King is accused of 
being idle, at least of not being so laborious as he 
should be. He dines or sups three times a week 
with the Earl of Albemarle, and a short time before 
setting out for Newmarket he one day sat five hours 
at table. King James has still friends in this country ; 
and it is certain that if the expedition from La Hogue 
had succeeded, the greater part of England would 
have declared in his favour; and it is true that the pre- 
sent king has no solid foundation for the strengthening 
of his power in this country, except his army, of 
which he is the master, and the vicinity of the Dutch, 
who are also at his disposal. He has given the whole 
weight of Parliament to the House of Commons; the 
House of Lords has no credit whatever. Nothing 
is so different from the manners of former times as 
the present style of living among the noblemen. 
They have no intercourse one with another after 
they quit the House: most of them go to dine at 
some tavern, and afterwards they repair to places 
called coffee-houses, where everybody goes without 
distinction. Of these there is an infinite number 
in London, and there they remain till they return 
home.” 


This sketch seems to have led Louis to 
believe that he could mould William to his 





wishes by adopting the course which he had 
pursued in the reign of Charles II.,—and offer- 
ing him, if necessary, independence of his Par- 
liament, or even assistance against that body. 
In a letter to Tallard, Louis says— 

“The more his power is limited by the Parliament, 
the greater is it his interest to unite closely with me. 
The other powers propose alliances to him only to 
draw subsidies from him: he cannot expect any 
assistance from them, even if he has need of it; and 
besides, the Parliament deprives him of the means of 
giving them the same subsidies with which that prince 
supported the league during the last war. He knows, 
on the contrary, that by entering into engagements 
with me, they bind him to nothing but what he is 
able to do, and that, if my assistance becomes neces- 
sary to him, he may be sure of finding it always 
ready. I know that he has no reason to place the 
same reliance upon the disposition of the House of 
Austria towards him; and that if the face of aftairs 
in England should change, he would find but few 
resources in the alliance which he has always had 
with that House. I will tell you also—and you will 
make such use of it as you shall believe to be the 
most suitable—that the partisans of the Emperor in 
Spain propose to him now to apply to the Parlia- 
ment, rather than to the King of England, to secure 
the assistance of the nation against the time when he 
shall support his pretensions to the succession of his 
Catholic Majesty. It will soon be seen whether the 
ministers of the Emperor in England will really take 
some steps to conciliate the minds of the nation. If 
they pursue this line of conduct, it is impossible that 
it should not be justly suspected by the King of 
England; and that prince must see that he can 
depend on the alliance of the House of Austria only 
so long as the Emperor shall believe that it suits his 
interests.” 

A partition treaty was obviously the best 
solution of the difficulties arising out of the 
Spanish succession; but the question remained 
—to which of the three claimants should Spain 
and the Indies be assigned? The Spanish 
people almost unanimously repulsed the notion 
of an Austrian duke, and desired a French 
prince. To this Louis XLV. was naturally 
inclined ; especially as the Marquis d’ Harcourt, 
his ambassador at the court of Madrid, repre- 
sented to him the favourable dispositions of the 
Spanish people in the strongest terms. But 
Louis was finally induced to consent that Spain 
should be given to the Electoral Prince of 
Bavaria,—and that Austria should be com- 
pensated by Lombardy, and France by the rest 
of the Spanish dominions in Italy. The reasons 
for adopting a policy involving such great 
sacrifices are thus ably stated by Tallard.— 

“T have seen what is passing in Spain, because 
your Majesty has done me the honour to inform me 
of it. It it were possible that the Marquis d’Har- 
court had connexions formed, and strong enough to 
enable him to assure your Majesty that one of the 
sons of the Dauphin will be called to wear that 
crown, I venture to say that, if it is not in concert 
with the King of England, your Majesty will be 
again engaged in a war, similar to that which you 
have so lately terminated; that this kingdom, Hol- 
land, a part of the princes of Germany and the 
Elector of Bavaria will have recourse to it at the 
first step that shall be taken, and that the Emperor 
will not forget himself; that the fleets of the first 
two nations will go to seek for aggrandizement, in 
the most considerable ports which the Spanish 
monarchy holds in America; and that all the affairs 
of the world will fall into a chaos more fearful than 
they have ever yet seen; that the destiny of Italy 
will be uncertain; whereas, by a treaty, your Majesty 
will gain all that part of Europe, except Milan; for, 
Sire, it may be said, that you will be the master, 
when you have the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, 
Sardinia, the places on the coast of Tuscany, and 

Final; while the Archduke inherits only Milan, from 
which you may expel him in the sequel, by dividing 


it among the Swiss, the Venetians, and the Duke of 


Savoy; that Spain, in the hands of a prince of your 
house, will be as much your enemy, on the first 
opportunity, as in the hands of the electoral prince 





of Bavaria; lastly, that by what I = ae 
Majesty: will hamnitho the Sisans of Austria intalon 
ine —— “ es iy 
increase your power by remaining master of Ital 
and will cause Spain to fall into the hands of the 
Electoral Prince, who has no dominions saye that 
kingdom and the fragments of the Low Countries 
that he is young, unmarried, and may die; and that, 
if that happens, after some years’ peace, you are still 
in the condition to do, on that side, what shall be 
most suitable to your interests, and this with the 
more success as you will be aggrandized by the sta 
of Italy. As for the health of his Catholic Majesty 
it is true that it is a little better; but the minister 
whom the King of England has at Madrid believes 
that he will not get through the winter; and the 
physicians of England, with whom those of Spain 
have been in consultation, are of the same opinion, 
The King of England has hitherto acted with great 
sincerity; and I venture to say, that if he once enters 
into a treaty with your Majesty he will scrupulously 
adhere to it.” 

It was while these negotiations were in 
gress that the mutual jealousies between William 
and his Parliament reached such a height as to 
induce the King to prepare a formal act of resig- 
nation, which he was with difficulty prevented 
from making public. Tallard then devised a 
plan which would probably have conciliated 
the most powerful of the antagonistic parties, 
This was, that William should adopt King James's 
son as his heir, in preference to the Duke of 
Gloucester, son of the Princess Anne. ‘To this 
project Louis XIV. thus refers.— 

“ His Majesty has likewise approved another opi- 
nion of Count Tallard, but it is not yet time to make 
use of it. It must first be seen what effect will be 
produced by what his Majesty permits him to say to 
the king of England. If, after an interval of three 
or four months, that prince should again speak to 
him on the same subject, he may then propose what 
he has premeditated to do in favour of the Prince 
of Wales. The success of this design does not appear 
to be impossible, and the Catholic religion, in which 
the Prince of Wales is brought up, isa reason which 
renders it more practicable. The English, who are 
naturally fickle, little esteemed by the king of Eng- 
land, and discontented with his government, will 
become more weary of it in the sequel. If they 
should proceed to some revolution, the whole nation 
will easily concur in raising the Duke of Gloucester 
to the throne; who is brought up among them, in 
the religion of the country, and considered at present 
as the legitimate heir. It is therefore for the interest 
of the king of England to hinder his being considered 
in that light, to oppose to him, for that purpose, a 
prince whose right is, without dispute, the most legi- 
timate; but, at the same time that he will appear to 
do an act of justice in favour of the legitimate heir, 
he will be securing his own peace and safety. By 
keeping him in Holland he will be the master, and 
that prince will not be able to take a step without 
the king of England being informed of it. By con- 
tinuing to have him educated in the Catholic 
religion, and securing to him, by acts of the English 
Parliament, the free exercise of it, if he should come 
to the crown, he will make the English desire the 
duration of his reign, and will certainly prevent them 
from inviting, to his prejudice, a Catholic prince. 
Thus, there is every reason for his Majesty to believe 
that it may perhaps not be so difficult for the Count 
Tallard to succeed in this project, as it appears at 
first sight. There is also reason to believe, that if 
things were so advanced that they could be opened 
to the king, his father, and the proposal made to 
him, as a necessary stipulation, to retire to some 
town in France, more remote from communication 
with England, this prince would decide upon doing 
so, to secure to the Prince of Wales the kingdom of 
England, with liberty to exercise the Catholic religion. 

It appears that this project was never com- 
municated to the Court of St. Germains not 
discussed with William III. Its adoption 
would not have been feasible, unless James 
had consented to have his son educated as a 

Protestant; and we have evidence elsewhere 
that the exiled monarch, when sounded on this 
subject, proved inflexible. 
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=" A suppressed despatch, very properly inserted 
in this collection, gives some curious informa- 
tion respecting the sentiments of Louis and the 
high a ao he placed on the friendship 
illiam [11.— 

oZae should take this turn, I cannot believe 
that it would be for my interest to leave the king of 
England so absolutely dependent upon his subjects, 
and there would be no more reliance to be placed on 
the engagements, upon which he has entered, if he 
should cease to be in a condition to execute what 
he has promised. In this conjuncture, therefore, it 
might be proper to assist him to do without the help 
of his people, and I would do so with pleasure, if, by 
such means, it were possible to induce that prince to 
treat with me for the sum which I should give him 
from the principality of Orange. This proposal 
must not be made at present, but according to the 
turn which affairs may take, you may perhaps find 
an opportunity to insinuate it by degrees; intimating, 
that as the king of England has no child, nor heir of 
his own family, it is of little consequence to him that 
this principality should go, after his death, to the 
elector of Brandenburg; that, on the contrary, he 
would secure his authority in England, and conse- 
quently the happiness and tranquillity of his life, by 
finding means to do without the assistance of the 
Parliament; that it is hardly possible that this prin- 
cipality, situated in my kingdom, should not, from 
time to time, give occasion to complaints, and that it 
will always be difficult to prevent them, whatever 
pains may be taken. You will add to these reasons 
such as you should think the most likely to facilitate 
the success of an affair which would be very agree- 
able to me. In short, it is one which I confide to 
you, of which I do not think it would be proper to 
suffer anything to transpire at present, but I leave it 
to your prudence, to seek for an opportunity of 
doing so. You will let me know when you think 
that you have found one, and it will be still more to 
be wished that it might be possible for you to induce 
the king of England himself to make some overture 
to you upon the subject.” 

All the arrangements of the first Partition 
Treaty were baffled by an unexpected event. 
The electoral Prince of Bavaria, having been 
nominated to the succession by the King of 
Spain and assured of the inheritance by the 
joint guarantee of England, France, and 

olland, died of small-pox on the 5th of 
February, 1690. No third party was now left : 
—a conflict between the House of Hapsburgh 
and the House of Bourbon was inevitable. 
Diplomatists hoped that war might be averted 
by a second Partition Treaty, — and Tallard 
applied himself diligently to the new negotia- 
tions. But he saw that a cordial understanding 
between France and England was more than 
ever necessary to success; and he revived his 
project respecting the Prince of Wales. It 
does credit to his foresight that the difficulty to 
which he calls the King’s attention in the follow- 
ing passage subsequently hurried the two nations 
into war.— 

“T wish with all my heart that I could succeed in 
my project, for if King James should die before any 
thing is decided on that subject, I foresee terrible 
embarrassment, which may be stated in two words, 
—Would the Prince of Wales assume, in that case, 
the title of king of England, or would he not? If 
he does, he must break with this country; if he 
does not, he abandons his pretensions. On the 
other hand, I find that the king of England has 
little influence over the Parliament; that his last 
+ ca has not conciliated it; it always does the worst 
it can.” 

It does credit to Tallard’s sagacity, too, that 
he trusted more to commercial intercourse than 
to formal treaties for the maintenance of pacific 
relations between France and England. His 
efforts to obtain a treaty of commerce from the 
court having failed, he intrigued for the same 

lurpose with the parliamentary opposition. 

e would probably have veer I had Louis 
XIV. adhered to the Treaty of Partition; but 
new events soon changed the position of all 


parties. Charles of Spain discovered the nego- 
tiations for dismembering his dominions and 
partitioning them before his death; and he at 
once published an angry protest against such a 
ned of the lawof nations. The Remonstrance 
presented to the Lords Justices on this subject, 
during William’s absence in Holland, by the 
Spanish ambassador was virtually a seditious 
appeal to the people of England against their 
sovereign. It thus concludes :— 

“If these proceedings, these machinations and 
projects, are not quickly put a stop to, we shall, 
without doubt, see a dire and universal war over all 
Europe, difficult to stop even when we are willing, 
and most sensible and prejudicial to the English 
nation, which has newly tried and felt what novelties 
and the last war have cost them. This matter is so 
worthy of reflection and consideration, that it is not 
doubted that it will be owned as such by the Parlia- 
ment, the nobility, and all the English nation, which 
has always been so full of foresight into the present 
and future times: The same nation must consider 
its particular interests, the trade and the treaties 
which she principally has with the king and the 
Spanish nation; the alteration, the division, and sepa- 
ration of which would of necessity draw after it con- 
siderable prejudices and damages; and all this is pre- 
vented by cutting short the project that is begun, and 
not to help on novelties that have from all times 
been hurtful to empires and sovereignties; That the 
extraordinary ambassador of Spain will manifest to 
the Parliament, when it shall be assembled, the just 
resentment which he now expresses, as his master has 
caused it to be notified to ali the public ministers of 
the kings, princes, and republics that reside at the 
Court of Madrid.” 

The refusal of the Emperor to concur in the 
Treaty of Partition virtually nullified all the 
arrangements; but the circumstance which 
most influenced Louis in setting aside the 
negotiations which he had so long sanctioned 
was the will of the King of Spain,—who, a 
little before his death, bequeathed his dominions 
to the Dauphin’s second son, the Duke of Anjou. 
Before making his final determination, the dying 
King consulted the dying Pope; and received 
a reply in which His Holiness, after alluding 
in pathetic terms to the near prospect of eternity 
open before them both, declared that the right 
of inheritance clearly belonged to the children 
of the Dauphin, and warned Charles not to 

eril his immortal soul for the sake of the 

Touse of Austria. 

It appears that the Pope shared the general 
error that Charles, influenced by his Queen, 
was disposed to favour the Austrian claims; 
but in truth he was from the very first impressed 
with the justice of the pretensions of his sister’s 
descendants, and for many other reasons person- 
ally hostile to the whole Imperial family. Louis 
hesitated for some time between the certain 
advantages secured to France by the Treaty of 
Partition, and the bright but doubtful prospects 
which the acceptance of the will offered to his 
grandson. He decided in favour of the latter ; 
and excused himself to England and Holland 
by throwing the blame on the vacillating and 
doubtful policy of the court of Vienna. The 
effect which this intelligence produced in 
England is thus described by King William in 
a letter to Heinsius.— 

“T doubt not but this unheard-of proceeding of 
France will surprise you as much as it did me. I 
never relied much on engagements with France; but 
must confess, I did not think they would, on this 
occasion, have broken, in the face of the whole world, 
a solemn treaty, before it was well accomplished. 
The motives alleged in the annexed memorial are so 
shameful, that I cannot conceive how they can have 
the effrontery to produce such a paper. We must 
confess we are dupes; but if one’s word and faith 
are not to be kept, it is easy to cheat any man. 
The worst is, it brings us into the greatest embarrass- 
ment, particularly when I consider the state of affairs 





here; for the blindness of the people here is incre- 





dible. For though this affair is not public, yet it was 
no sooner said that the King of Spain's will was in 
favour of the Duke of Anjou, than it was the general 
opinion that it was better for England that France 
should accept the will than fulfil the treaty of Par- 
tition. Ithink I ought not to conceal this from you, 
in order that you may be informed of the sentiments 
here, which are contrary to mine. For I am 
perfectly persuaded, that if this will be executed, 
England and the Republic are in the utmost danger 
of being totally lost or ruined. I will hope that the 
Republic understands it thus, and will exert her whole 
force to oppose so great an evil. It is the utmost 
mortification to me in this important affair that I 
cannot act with the vigour which is requisite, and set 
a good example; but the Republic must do it, and I 
will engage people here, by a prudent conduct, by 
degrees, and without perceiving it.” 

William never could have succeeded in in- 
volving England in the war of the Spanish 
succession had not Louis, with imprudent gene- 
rosity, proclaimed the Prince of Wales King of 
Engiand on the death of James II. This was 
profoundly resented as an insult to the whole 
British people, and quite overcame that disincli- 
nation to war of which King William so feelingly 
complained. Into the history of the war we 
need not enter,—for these volumes conclude 
with the failure of the negotiations by which 
such a catastrophe was sought to be averted. 

Negotiations frustrated by events have all 
the disadvantages of “long passages that lead 
to nothing ;”” and we could wish that the exem- 
we editorial care bestowed on these letters 
nad been given to some period of history 
which had influence and sequence—for the Par- 
tition Treaties had neither the one nor the other. 
The first of these Treaties had no effect, owing 
to the unexpected death of the Electoral Prince 
—and the second was frustrated by the life of 
Charles the Second of Spain being unexpectedly 
prolonged until he had made a testamentary 
disposition of his estates admirably calculated 
to set all the contracting parties at irrecon- 
cileable hostility. In fact, the volumes relate 
to an episode in European history so completely 
segregated from the chain of political events 
which binds past and present, that it is evident no 
change in events could have taken place if all 
the letters here collected had ‘remained un- 
written,’ — to use the rather Irish phrase of 
Baron Kipperda. But though the negotiations 
ended in nothing, there were some matters 
developed in their course which we deem suffi- 
ciently important to justify the publication of 
these volumes. 

In the first place, they demonstrate that the 
anomalous state of the Austrian dominions and 
its incoherent congeries of clashing nationali- 
ties have been, as it still is, a constant state of 
peril to the tranquillity of Europe. Any court 
but that of Vienna would have seen that the 
second of the Partition Treaties was the only 
chance for the Emperor to substitute conve- 
nience of geographical distribution for the un- 
attainable fusion which is if attainable the best 
source of unity. The error of its statesmen has 
been, and is, to suppose that the destinies of 
nations can be regulated by the articles of a mar- 
riage settlement. 

Louis XIV. appears to more advantage 
in thesé negotiations than English histo- 
rians hitherto have been willing to admit. No 
man can read his letters, as a whole, without 
perceiving that he was seriously intent on pre- 
serving peace in Europe. If he was mistaken 
in believing that the people of England pre- 
ferred the successicn of his grandson to the 
Partition Treaty, we have seen that William 
the Third fell into the same opinion; and the 
popularity of the Treaty of Utrecht with all 
but the Whig party is a justification of both. 

So far as the evidence of this correspondence 
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goes, it reverses the common historical judg- 
ment. It raises the character of the Earl of 
Portland, and depresses that of William the 
Third, on the points in which Bentinck has 
been most assailed and the King most eulogized. 
Portland clearly made English interests and 
English policy his first consideration in all 
negotiations,— William evidently regarded both 
as secondary to the protection of Holland. 

The least pleasing reflection left by the peru- 
sal of these volumes is, that they increase the 
doubt as to the claim of the Revolution of 1688 
to be entitled “ glorious.” Its results cheated 
all parties. When the Prince of Orange landed 
at Torbay few of those by whom he had been 
invited designed to make him king,—and it is 
exceedingly doubtful if he contemplated such a 
result himself. Events made his assumption 
of royalty a political necessity to England and 
to Europe—and the power derived from poli- 
tical necessities must ever be painful to the 
possessor and odious to everybody else. From 
his accession to his death, William felt himself 
out of his place; and was well aware that the 
feeling was shared by those who had placed 
him in it. Fortunately, as Rayberac happily 
expressed it, “the Prince of Orange was a 
European exigency as well as an English 
exigency ;” for the union between England and 
Holland prevented the Continent from being a 
field for Routes whether the civilized world 
should be ruled by the despotism of France or 
by the despotism of Austria. 

Before closing these volumes, we must bear 
more particular testimony to the great care 
bestowed on them by the editor. The history 
of a baffled negotiation is a subject from which 
even the most determined votaries of diplo- 
matic archives might turn in despair; but Mr. 
Grimblot has added so much of personal interest 
and illustration to the men and to the events as 
to invest the whole with a dramatic character, 
and seduce us into “the long passages” which, 
though they “led to nothing,” contained much 
to amuse and not a little to instruct in the course 
by which they were traversed. 








Almanacs and Pocket-Books for 1849. 


Tue earliest of these winter fruits are before 
us ere yet the autumn be gone. Punch’s 
Pocket-Book and Fulcher’s Ladies’ Memoran- 
dum-Book and Poetical Miscellany are the first 
literary heralds of the coming Christmas, and 
the earliest to take the New-Year Time by the 
forelock. 

Our well-established acquaintance Punch 
has the old familiar features,—though not, we 
think, wearing their best expression. Part I. 
consists, as before, of useful and serious tables 
with their comic art comment:—in Part II. 
Punch occupies the entire stage, and conjures 
with both pen and pencil. As regards the pro- 
duce of the former, however, there is, on the 
whole, scarcely the same air of rich and 
genuine mirth to which the holiday folk have 
been accustomed by that great masker. The 
jest is sometimes a mistake and the smile a 
grimace.—The pencil has been more successful 
throughout. Its results show no very large 
share of invention but a good deal of character. 
—In the subject, however, which forms at once 
the frontispiece to the volume and the opening 
paper of Part II., both writer and artist have a 
capital success. The title of each is ‘ Higgledy- 
Piggledy ; or, a Domestic Republic:’—and our 
readers need scarcely be told that they are 
intended to convey a lesson for the times. Our 
readers shall have the paper—which is a parody 
on certain Continental doings and doctrines, 
well conceived and well worked out: and we 
recommend them to buy the volume, that they 





may see how well the artist also has enforced 
its morals in his peculiar version.— 

“ Whoever takes in his hand the map of Europe, 
and puts his finger upon London, will cover that 
once happy spot where the family of Tomkins— 
sufficiently numerous to give the idea of a nation in 
miniature—flourished under the paternal sway of 
old Tomkins, affectionately termed the Governor, 
He exercised a sort of limited, or constitutional, 
monarchy; putting a veto occasionally on certain 
bills; exercising a right of control over relations, 
distant as well as near; regulating the extravagance 
of parties; and while checking undue licence or 
ruinous excess, doing his best to live in the hearts 
of those who were subject to his authority. The 
domestic throne, or rather, the paternal arm-chair, 
appeared to be cemented on a rug of the most 
comfortable and solid description, based upon a con- 
tented kitchen, a well-disposed nursery, and most of 
the other guarantees that afford a pledge of family 
prosperity. The basement had a somewhat nume- 
rous but an orderly population of domestics, basking 
in the sunshine of a fire that brought every comfort 
within its extensive range, and left no spit unturned 
to feed the little community. These might be called 
the Commons,—above whom there was a sort of 
Upper Assembly in the drawing-room, with a small 
standing army of light infantry, and at the head of 
the whole was Tomkins himself, the father of some 
of his people, and the master of the rest of them. 
His laws were not stringent, but there was a sort 
of Alien Act enforced as to the kitchen for the pro- 
tection of the frontier—the area railings—against 
followers, and the usual customs, which were, how- 
ever, not very strictly enforced, prohibited the expor- 
tation of kitchen stuff; though it was known that 
considerable cargoes, under the convoy of a camlet 
cloak, very frequently left the back-door barrier. 
It was believed also that the domestic Alien Act had 
frequently been infringed by those kitchen cosmopo- 
lites, the police, as well as by some of those domestic 
relations or relations of domestics to which the generic 
names of cousins has been figuratively given. In 
the Nursery regions, a mixture of mildness and disci- 
pline prevailed, the most stringent law being that of 
the old English Curfew, which required the extin- 
guishment of all candles by eight o'clock; but other- 
wise, there was a system of indulgence which had 
perhaps created that spirit of freedom which was 
sometimes visible in the bearing of the male and 
female population of the little community. In the 
Upper Assembiy there was a general acknowledg- 
ment of the authority of the head, and though 
measures were sometimes pushed to an extreme, the 
final veto was more or less reluctantly assented to. 
The maintenance of Italian relations, by frequent 
assistance in the opera-tions of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, was annually the subject of a struggle that 
usually ended in a compromise. And the Great 
Emigration Movement towards the Continent or 
the sea-side, that was invariably got up in the course 
of the autumn, would frequently create a dispute 
between the Upper Assembly and the Executive, 
which for the most part terminated in the consent 
of the latter to a grant for emigrational purposes, 
the amount of which depended in some degree on 
the state of the Exchequer and the prospect of future 
revenue. Things had remained in this position for 
some time, when the Great Republican Outbreaks of 
1848 suggested to the Tomkins’ community the idea 
of carrying cut the same views on a smaller scale, 
and applying the principles of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, to a family, as well as to a country. The 
first symptoms of disaffection were shown among the 
younger and more energetic portion of the upper 
classes of the household, where a determination was 
secretly formed to throw off all al,egiance to the 
Governor. This was manifested by a tone of inso- 
lent familiarity on the part of the leader of the male 
insurgents, and a refusal to conform to the Customs’ 
regulations—one of which required that the barriers 
should be finally closed at eleven o'clock, a refusal 
that was met by an increase of the fortifications, and 
the addition of a patent lock, the key of which was 
nightly deposited in the hands of the Executive. 
Goaded by this discomfiture, the revolutionary youth 
of the Tomkins Community went to work for the 
purpose of rousing a spirit of disaffection among the 
higher as well as the lower orders, with both of 





whom their position and habits gave th Oo kaj 
tunity of frequent intercourse. oc he 
excited a feeling of discontent by flatterin th 

vanity of the females, who were made to Deli 4 
that they did not enjoy a fair share of those dan 
tages that their attractions deserved, that in fact the 
millinery fund ought to be augmented; and the : 
for re-dress began to be raised under the very ears 
of the Governor. In the department of the House. 
hold, the faithful female functionary who had lon 

held the keys of office—namely, of the cellaret and 
the tea-caddy—was worked upon by the Tevolutionist 
party to complain of the insufficiency of the fundg 
placed at her disposal, and she was continually layin 

upon the table certain bills which the Gouna 
refused to recognize. As Louis-Philippe fell under 
the machinations and assaults of Young France 80 
did the authority we are now speaking of totter 
under the intrigues of young Tomkins. No consi- 
derations of self-respect interfered to prevent this very 
revolutionary party from fraternizing even with the 
lowest of the Community to excite a feeling of in. 
subordination. The infantry were tampered with 

and were urged to make an absurd demand for the 
establishment of a sort of Atelier Nurserique, in 
which no lessons were to be learnt, but prizes were 
to be distributed every day to everybody. Among 
the infantry of the lower grade—comprising the page 
—an insurrectionary flame was excited, which vented 
itself in an insane shout for a cocked hat and other 
ridiculous emblems of dignity. This proved an 
ambition eager to burst its buttons; and when to 
this was added a wild shriek for a coat, the philoso- 
pher could see the commencement of a long tale, the 
end of which it would not be difficult to calculate, 
The footman was easily turned into one of the very 
reddest of Red (plush) Republicans, for he was in fact 
a Republican of /a veille, and had been for some time 
longing to fraternize with the Governor. That very 
formidable portion of the population, les dames de la 
Halle—the ladies of the servant's hall—were ready on 
the slightest encouragement to rise; and not satisfied 
with carrying out the principles of fraternisation, 
or cousinisation, on a most unlimited scale, they 
demanded the adoption of the provisional system 
in its largest and most liberal sense, by the admission 
of all followers to the privileges of tea and all other 
provisional advantages. This spirit of disaffection, 
pervading the whole of the Tomkin’s community, 
was brought to bear, with a formidable concentration 
of power, on the unfortunate ‘Governor,’ who, having 
for some time presented a bold and courageous front, 
was at length compelled to retire before the incessant 
fire of the enemy, with nothing but his own fire to 
fall back upon. The principles of family Repub- 
licanism triumphed for a time, until, when wages 
became due, school accounts were sent in, Christmas 
bills came from every side, and the Governor claimed 
his right to carry out the principles of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, by leaving the servants to pay their 
own wages as he had been left to do his own work, 
and calling on the members of his community to 
meet, as they had chosen to control their own expen- 
diture. Happily for all parties concerned, they saw 
their error in time. The power of the Governor was 
restored, subordination re-established, and it is to be 
hoped that the mischief has been stopped sufficiently 
early to prevent the ruin of the Tomkins’ dynasty, 
and all whose existence depended on its continued 


prosperity.” 

This paper and its illustrations are worth the 
price of the book :—and all the utilities are so 
much make-weight for the gain of the pu- 
chaser. 


Fulcher’s Ladies’ Memorandum Book is the 
same combination of almanac, blank diary, 
enigma, answer to enigma, and poetry original 
and selected, which years have made familiar 
in this Sudbury Annual. A poem from the pen 
of an old acquaintance of Athencum readers, 
Miss Frances Brown, may be quoted as a spe 
cimen of the latter portion of its contents.— 


For his Sake. 
A parting step was on the stair 
And nearer to her attic pane, 
A weary worker drew to share 
The evening light, as dim with rain 
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kened o’er that crowded town ; 
.~— needle paused, the young lips break 
Their silence, with a long look down : a 
« Would times were better for his sake ! 


6 $ are dreary now and cold, 
_ like oo clouds o’er me; 
Is this what men call growing old ? 
Oh! leaves fall early from life’s tree ! 
No matter,—his stand fresh and green ; 
Though years before us both look bleak, 
Butoh! that allI missed had been | 
Bestowed by fortune for his sake.” 


4‘ Well fare the rich, their chariots roll 
Around my toil by night and day ; 
1 know that wealth can buy the whole 
Men strive for in the world’s highway. 
I have not envied pomp and power 
The friends they win, the gifts they take, 
But oh! that mine had been a dower 
Of lands and thousands for his sake !” 


+ Fair faces pass me on the street, 
With curls of jet or braids of gold, 
The light they bring, the love they meet 
How oft have these been sung and told ! 
Yet kindred’s pride and suitor’s praise 
Hang by a thread the breeze may break; 
But would that I to mortal gaze 
Had seemed the fairest for his sake !” 


«‘ Beauty and wealth are things of price, 
We name them happy that have gained, 
Yet fate hath many a dark device 
To lessen every prize obtained. 
I could not bid the boon take leave ; 
But what a world of woe ’twould make 
To think his heart to such might cleave 
And love me only for its sake.” 


4 Vain fears, vain wishes, how they rise 

At once, and I have dreamt of change, 
My mother warned me to be wise, 

And said he might grow great and strange. 
The way is steep yet he will climb 

Though every helping bough shall break ; 
But hard the toil and long the time, 

Would it were briefer for his sake.” 


Another step came up the stair, 

The dreamer turned to work again,— 
But ask ye was he worth her care 

The absent love she mused on then ? 
I say not, yet when life and hope 

Had lost and won him many a stake, 
Upon her dreams the step came up 

t came no longer for her sake. 


Our readers have thus, in the matter of 
almanacs, already a choice between the grave 
and gay—or may make a pleasant combination 
by purchasing both. 





Analogies and Contrasts; or, Comparative 
Sketches of France and England. By the 
Author of ‘ Revelations of Russia,’ &c. 2 vols. 
Newby. 

Master of a hard, rotund, and dashing style— 

well acquainted by travel and intercourse with 

the various populations of Europe—tolerably 
versed in historical and statistical science — 
possessing a coarse, telling humour, rhetorical 
and picturesque power in the grouping of his 
ideas, and a vein of philosophical speculation 

—the author of ‘ Revelations of Russia’ and 

“Eastern Europe’ could hardly write a book, 

‘on even a hacknied topic, without throwing into 

it some elements of popularity. The work before 

us, however, like ive works by the same 
writer, has too much the appearance of having 
been written with an eye to the publisher rather 
than to the public. It suggests more the idea 
of a piece of taskwork, in which a certain num- 
ber of pages were to be filled with bold dashing 
composition, than a great intention thoroughly 
conceived and clearly worked out. No one 
om is presented completely. There is, as 
usual, no lack of speculation—no absence of 
aphorism or dogmatism. Several political prin- 
ciples are discussed incidentally,—but none are 
artistically evolved, defined, and established. 

Many points are mooted,—but without system, 

co-ordination, or sequence. There is, in fact, 








about the volumes a waste of wealth,—but 
very little real power. For want of order in 
the arrangement of his thoughts, the same 
facts and inferences are repeated again and 
again by the writer, until the tautology ex-— 
hausts the reader's patience. On the subject 
of “ England and France’”—where the majority 


of his readers meet him on ground which they 
know almost as well as himself—this is into- 
lerable. With North-Eastern Europe the case 
was somewhat different :—there he might calcu- 
late upon possessing information not generally 
accessible. France is as well known to En- 
glishmen as England—to southern Englishmen 
perhaps better. The authorities on which the 
author’s conclusions are based are in the hands 
of most persons engaged in political and social 
studies. Therefore, if any new principle could 
be logically drawn from these well-understood 
facts, and jucidly expressed, one distinct enun- 
ciation of it would have sufficed. Its reitera- 
tion, without cause and without addition, is a 
weakness—a loss of power to the writer, a loss 
of time to the reader. The book, indeed, seems 
to have been written in a hurry, and printed 
off almost without revision. It wants unity of 
form as well as entirety of purpose. The two 
volumes consist, in fact, of three distinct works 
—written at different times, printed and paged 
separately, and united only by the binder. The 
main body of the book, which is said to have 
been written last year, is described—though 
very imperfectly—by the title. There are about 
a hundred pages on the “ National Defence” 
controversy, which seems to be a reprint or re- 
mainder of apamphlet. About an equal number 
of pages have been added since the Revolution 
of Saar: in which, of course, a new scene 
is opened, new ideas are upon the theatre, old 
combinations have been swept away—and the 
body of the work, speculations on a departed 
order of things, is rendered useless! 


Had the author to sit down and write his 
book now, he would write it very differently. 
The conjectures of 1847 have little interest in 
presence of the realities of 1848. Why then 
publish them ?—is the question which naturally 
arises. The writer claims to have foreseen 
the fall of the monarchy of France,—and prints 
to substantiate his claim. He might have 
achieved this without sending into the world a 
book which in a large portion of its contents 
is too late, and in the remainder too early. 
We feel bound to add, that his publication 
affords no proof, beyond his own assertion, that 
it was written before the Revolution,—and that 
assertion would have been as credible without 
the book as its voucher. Had ‘ Analogies and 
Contrasts’ been written after the Revolution, 
much that it contains would have been omitted, 
—much would have been modified—still more 
would have been added. Now, we hold, that 
though the book was written, but not published, 
before the revolutions of February and March 
changed the relations of not only France and 
England but of all the European powers, these 
omissions, modifications, and additions ought 
to have been made before it was offered to the 
world; for, be it understood, the book is not 
historical, but polemical, revelational,—and its 
value depends, therefore, upon being new and 
true to the facts of the hour. These, in many 
parts, it is not. The France of the writer’s 
contemplation is gone out of existence as com- 
pletely as the German empire and the kingdom 
of Grenada :—and to a large extent this fact 
vitiates his argument. 


We make these observations with regret ;— 
because we think well of the materials of the 
work. Severely condensed, and thrown into a 
somewhat modified form, we believe they would 
form a popular and useful work. 


Few Englishmen (though all know France, 
more or less) have had the opportunity of see- 
ing, knowing, judging it as our author has— 
according to his statement. He has a keen 
sense of the folly of pronouncing on the cha- 





acquaintance,—and not every one can satirize 
it so pleasant 

“*You are quite right, there is very little known 
upon your country; I am thinking of writing a book 
upon the subject myself,’ said a French resident, 
self-sufficiently to the author.—‘ Indeed, then you 
are well acquainted with England ?—‘ Oui, je m’en 
flatte. Je connais l'Angleterre a fond. J'y suis 
depuis quinze ans. I flatter myself that I do know 
England; I have resided in it fifteen years.” * * 
* Where have you resided during these fifteen years?” 
—‘ Always in the capital.‘ Then you have seen 
nothing of the country *—‘ On the contrary, I have 
seen enough of it, both by land and water. I came 
up to London once from Dover by coach, and on 
two distinct occasions I have sailed and steamed up 
and down the Thames, going to and returning from 
France.’—‘ And you conceive that sufficient expe- 
rience of rural life ?*—‘ A sufficient sample. There 
can be no great differences in rural life, your peasants 
wear white smock frocks, and ours wear blue. Your 
people consume gin and beer, ours drink wine and 
brandy, but rustics are everywhere alike,—heavy, 
stupid, ignorant and mean. The country is every- 
where the same—un endroit ot l'on cache ses guenilles, 
ot l’on fait des économies d’esprit et d’argent. Un- 
interesting and prosaic enough in France, the super- 
addition of English du'ness cannot much change or 
improve it. I have beside made many little Sunday 
trips.‘ You have perhaps been to Blackwall by 
the railway ?}—‘ Effectivement, j’ai fait plusieurs 
fois ce petit voyage,’ replied the Frenchman trium- 
phantly."—‘ Then there can be no doubt that the 
book you are so well qualified to write will prove 
exceedingly amusing.’” 

Dipping into these rambling pages here and 
there, we borrow the following incident which 
befel our author.— 


“ One summer evening, the writer—hot, weary and 
uncommunicatively disposed—entered a crowded 
café in the south of France to find shelter from the 
rain. An individual of peculiarly unprepossessing 
appearance whom he had already noticed, seated 
himself at the same table with the obvious intention 
of entering into conversation. He was a man of 
some five-and-twenty years of age with a counte- 
nance sallowed by dissipation, rendered sinister by 
expression of the eye and disfigured by a scar. His 
dress was half civil and half military, consisted of a 
rusty black frock coat buttoned up to his chin, of a 
red foraging cap, and either of red or red-seamed 
trousers. Judging him to be a police spy from the 
manner in which he seemed to be avoided, the 
writer took up his ice and newspaper and retreated 
to a small triangular table in the corner which only 
admitted of one occupant, thus frustrating the in- 
tended sociability of the stranger. After the lapse of 
about an hour, the rain being over, he quitted the 
café; when the individual in question rose, followed 
him into the street, and stepping abruptly forward, 
thus addressed him :—.‘ Monsieur, permettez que je 
vous dise, que votre figure me déplait souverainement.’ 
—‘ Sir, permit me to observe—’ (The remainder of 
this phrase which literally ran ‘ your personal ap- 
pearance is supremely displeasing to me’ can only be 
conveyed to the intelligence of the few who do not 
understand French by the vernacular in which it 
would be rendered) ‘ that the cut of your gib is not 
to my liking.'—‘ Monsieur,’ replied the writer, ‘j’en 
suis desolé._I am shocked to hear it..—‘ What,’ 
said the stranger, whose hand was already in his 
pocket, ‘Is that all you have to answer me ?"—‘ That 
is all.'—‘ But, Sir, I meant to insult you; here is my 
card."—‘I do not want your card."—‘ But have you 
no sentiment d’honneur? Won't you fight ?\— No, 
Sir, I never fight with strangers; if you annoy me 
any further I shall simply knock you down. 
* Your answer is brutal, but I believe you are the 
stronger man. The fact is, I am weary of life and I 
would as soon have perished in a duel as through 
suicide. Good day, Sir, I find I was mistaken in 
you; no matter, a leap into the river is after all quite 
as easy,’ and with these words the hero of the red 
cap walked away. The circumstance and the man- 
ner of the man so far however roused the curiosity 
of the writer that he was induced to cal! him back. 
—‘ Stay, my friend, you see I won’t fight and I won’t 
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vation to me, just excuse my asking you whether you 
think that the fact of your being weary of your own 
life justifies you in jeopardizing the life of a stranger ?° 
—‘ Perhaps not, but it is very well for you to talk 
in cold blood. The waiter looked askance at me, 
when I took shelter, because I did not order any- 
thing. I hated those who did. I hate the world, 
and I am weary of it. I thought that you did not 
know me and would fight me—to kill or to be 
killed, what matter? Besides I have saved several 
lives, I have a right to take one or two. I have 
been an officer—a man of honour—I have served 
my country,—now do you understand? and throwing 
open his coat he showed that he was without shirt or 
waistcoat, and bursting into tears was about to walk 
away. On subsequent inquiry, his story proved to be 
strictly true.” 

The following is a part—the pith—of the 
summing up of the national “ analogies and 
contrasts.” Some of its points might be chal- 
lenged ; but substantially it is acceptable.— 

“The Englishman is passionately attached to 
liberty, the Frenchman to equality. Coincidently, 
though not consequently, the Frenchman is compa- 
ratively indifferent to individual liberty, the English- 
man to social inequality. Not consequently, because 
the American branch of the Anglo-Saxon race 
affords the spectacle of a people who unite the British 
love of individual freedom to the French impatience 
of social superiority. The Frenchman at his per- 
sonal inconvenience patriotically prefers the glory 
and the power of his country to its well-being ; the 
Englishman rationally values the solid prosperity of 
his country, by which he directly and individually 
profits, above its reputation or aggrandizement. More 
Frenchmen in the writer’s belief would die to vindi- 
cate the honour of France or extend its glory than 
to assert its liberties; but he has no doubt that more 
Englishmen would lay down their lives in defence 
of their country’s freedom than to extend its power 
or give lustre to its name. With these ends respec- 
tively in view, the Frenchman has a natural predi- 
lection for centralization, the Briton for self-govern- 
ment. The Englishman has always been attached 
to liberty of the press, the Frenchman to liberty of 
speech. No penalties or acts of parliament have 
ever been able to prevent the Englishman from 
writing or the Frenchman from speaking what he 
thought. When the pillory and the gibbet were the 
meed of certain religious and political opinions in 
England, they were pertinaciously advocated with 
more boidness than the French press in the reign of 
Louis Philippe venture to exhibit, whilst on the other 
hand, the Empire in its most despotic and the 
monarchy in its most bigoted ante-revolutionary 
days could never tongue-tie their subjects or prevent 
in French society the enunciation of political and 
religious sentiments, of which the utterance is con- 
ventionally forbidden in London or in Edinburgh at 
the present time. The Englishman is unfortunately 
insensible, the Frenchman painfully sensitive to ridi- 
cule. Wit in England is powerless to explode an 
abuse, expose an error, or abash a fool; but the 
laugh of folly will frequently in France disarm. genius 
of its power and divert wisdom from its path. In 
religion the tendency of the Anglo-Saxon is to fana- 
ticism, that of the Frenchman to superstition. Levity 
is hence apt to characterize religion with the French, 
and hypocrisy to disfigure it with the Anglo-Saxon. 
The French adopt belief or infidelity without more 
thought than they bestow on the fashion of a gar- 
ment, and you are never sure that when reflection 
comes, the pious man will not die an infidel, the in- 
fidel a bigot. The contemplation of religious mys- 
teries is on the contrary almost universal with the 
Anglo-Saxons, and not only tinctures the national 
mind with ascetic gloom, but affords a sure basis for 
the imposition of unscrupulous speculators. The 
Englishman piques himself on originality, which if 
it leave the flight of genius unfettered towards the 
sublime, permits the descent of folly unchecked into 
the absurd. The Frenchman is kept within the 
trammels of precedent by the fear of ridicule. He 
dreads as much the insinuation that he is unlike 
everybody else, as the Englishman the charge of want 
of respectability; and of the most injurious epithets 
in his vituperative vocabulary is the term ‘ quel ori- 
ginal!’ which when—as usually—applied to an En- 
glishman only gratifies his pride.” 





But to what end are these comparisons 
made? To settle the points of natural history 
or of national character? The writer has 
an object beyond. He is a politician, and 
would be a propagandist. He is desirous of 
showing that the world is given up to the 
Frank and the Anglo-Saxon to civilize and 
redeem— Europe to the first, all the rest to 
the second; that each race and country is pe- 
culiarly organized and fitted for its assigned 
sharé of the work; that upon their harmony 
depends the future progress and civilization 
of mankind. On these fundamental proposi- 
tions are based important rules for our polit- 
ical guidance. We ought to abandon the old 
policy of intervention—to give up, or greatly 
modify, our diplomacy in European courts 
—to leave the peoples of the Continent to 
fight their own battles and to form their own 
institutions—above all, to forget our old rivalry 
with France, and to accept cordially its institu- 
tional and territorial growth whatever that may 
be. The hostility of the two great Western states 
is necessarily a mournful fact for Europe; and 
the utmost efforts of wise progressistas should 
be devoted to the establishment of such an 
understanding betwixt them as no accident 
can have the power to interrupt. This may 
be done only on England making the first ad- 
vances. France is smarting under the sense of 
a grievous wrong,—not so much of the memory 
of Waterloo, which very few can now remem- 
ber, as of the curtailment of her country. The 
France of the treaties of Vienna is not the 
grand old historic France—not the France of 
Louis XV. North and east, strangers are en- 
camped upon her soil; and this fact, which 
England caused, the blood of a proud and 
military people will not accept. These are our 
author’s opinions. He says, moreover, that 
these excised provinces are inevitably destined 
to be re-united to their parent (unless England 
interfere to prevent it) soon,—and this event he 
labours to prepare his countrymen to acknow- 
ledge when it shall occur. All real nations, 
he avers, would gain by that consolidation of 
France: dynasties only would lose,—and the 
age of dynastic wars is past. We'cannot follow 
him at length through his argument; but it is 
put forcibly,—and the reader, whether he agrees 
with it or not, will find it suggestive. 

A considerable portion of the second volume 
consists of sketches of the public men of France; 
and some of those whom recent events have 
brought prominently before the world are 
painted more or less elaborately. From these 
we shall select a few passages. Lamartine is 
painted in glowing colours, and styled the 
Milton-Washington of France. His portrait is 
too well known to be repeated here. We give 
one little less celebrated.— 

“Tmposing in aspect, tall of stature, with lofty 
forehead, aquiline nose, classical features, voice fitted 
to convey the thoughts of a gigantic mind and give 
utterance to the feelings of a heart as capacious—the 
elder Arago may be nightly heard in the chamber 
of venal deputies and jobbing place-men, exposing 
the abuses of government with inflexible logic and 
practical argument, unexpected in one wrapped in 
abstruse contemplation—busied in measuring the 
flight of stars, in penetrating the arcana of nature 
and collating its eternal laws. At other times his 
denunciations peal with a vehement eloquence no 
less strange in the philosopher whose range of thought 
has been in the passionless domain of mathematical 
and abstract calculation. His biography would be a 
romance, if the term romantic be applicable to 
acquirements and a life so classical. Selected at the 
age of twenty by the Bureau des Longitudes to carry 
the meridian of Paris to the south of Spain, he spent 
six months on a bleak mountain top to watch the 
opportunity of an observation. Arrested as a spy, 
detained as a prisoner, and captured as a bondsman, 
in the course of his mission, neither peril nor priva- 





tion deterred from the prosecution of his scient; 
pursuits. Like inthe fatally eaten ie = 
solution of a problem amidst the sack of Syracuse. 
so Arago, a captive at Rosas and Palamos, refused 
to escape—not to leave behind him his instruments 
and the results of his labours. When, years after 
wards, the Algerian expedition was in contemplation, 
and ministers, admirals, and generals were at fault, 
Arago was the only man in France who could 
determine the facilities or difficulties of landing, and 
describethe surrounding country. Takenand enslaved 
in the course of his researches, by the Algerine corsairs, 
who obliged him to serve as interpreter on board their 
ships, his observant eye had neglected nothing, and 
after so long a period his memory enabled him, with 
undeviating accuracy, to give that information which 
consuls, merchants and traders could not furnish 
whose lives had been spent in Algiers, or passing 
between that state and their mother-country. The 
Aragos, like true citizens of the old Greek republics, 
have been not only ever first tostigmatize the encroach- 
ments of authority, foremost to protect the oppressed 
and vindicate the rights of their fellow-countrymen_ 
but, in the hour of armed resistance, ever prompt to 
identify themselves with that movement which failure 
would have made rebellion—to draw the sword and 
fling away the scabbard,” 

Another.— 

“The Abbé Lamennais, now advanced in years, is 
aman of unbounded benevolence and unquestionable 
genius. Both may be read in the expression:of his 
deep thoughtful eye, in the expansion of his venerable 
meditative brow; both are breathed in every page ot 
the eloquence he has left on record. Like the sages 
of old, he collected around him, in the modern 
Athens, followers and disciples who picked up with 
veneration, in famiiiar intercourse, the precepts flowing 
from his lips. The Abbé Lacordaire and the youthful 
Count Montalembert, amongst many others who have 
since risen to distinction, adopted the views of Lamen- 
nais and joined him in their exposition in the Avenir 
newspaper, which occasioned a strange consternation 
amongst the French clergy of the old school. But 
the Abbé Lamennais was not satisfied with the ominous 
silence of embarrassed Rome; his enthusiastic tem- 
perament would not wait to beattacked orcondemned, 
but repairing with his two companions to the eterna} 
city, he forced on the sovereign pontiff a decision, 
In advance of his time—at least at Rome—Pius IX. 
would probably have pressed Lamennais to his heart; 
the narrow bigotry of Gregory XVI. and of the 
sacred college, blighted the prospects of the pil- 
grims with unqualified censure. His fellow-travellers 
accepted with penitent resignation that decree, but 
refusing to conform, and preferring conscientious 
isolation, Lamennais separated from that church which 
has since mourned over his secession as over the fall 
of a lost angel. * * His ‘Paroles d'un Croyant, or 
‘Profession of a Believer,’ was a moving and poetical 
exposition of the faith of what then appeared an 
anomaly unheard of—republican catholicism. * * 
Recently his time has been principally occupied in 
philosophic labours and research; but it may be 
doubted whether he has not seriously mistaken his 
vocation. Lamennais is an enthusiast and a good man, 
whose bent of mind seems rather imaginative than 
analytical enough to disentangle those speculative 
mazes in which so many intellects have gone astray. 
But neglecting in the pursuit of wisdom and in ardent 
cravings after truth, the natural powers of a great 
poet, he has disdained the reputation he might have 
gathered, and hence in his retirement is fading from 
the memories of men whom in a great measure his 
spirit still inspires.” 

We have a glimpse of the president, Marrast, 
—with an anecdote which may be interpreted 
against as well as for him.— ; 

“Fitted indeed, to play the part of a tribune ot 
the people, Marrast—one of those condemned in the 
complot d’Avril, and assisted in his escape by Etienne 
Arago—is distinguished as perhaps the most effective 
writer on the daily press. For some years past, only 
the leaders of the Débats could compare with the 
vigorous articles in the National, from the pen of 
this impetuous republican. Marrast has been sup- 
posed to be a republican of the old school, prone to 
revolutionary violence, and animated by a fanatical 
hatred of Great Britain; but from the following 
anecdote it may be inferred how far his opinions have 
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alien ification, or what share should be 
eran ye — tactics in the expression of political 
aE When the British alliance was invoked by 
inaires, as a guarantee of peace and as 
‘arly identified with their ascendancy, the whole 
of the opposition affected Anglophobia, and involved 
Great Britain in their hostility to the government. 
The National, at that time distinguished as more 
invectively violent than any other paper against the 
English, breathed nothing but inextinguishable hatred 
inst the British name. The very day on which 
one of the most virulent of these diatribes had been 
plished, a foreigner, meeting with Marrast, com- 
placently alluded to its sentiments, but was surprised 
to hear the journalist reply: — These things must 
not be taken literally—this is a mere attack on our 
ministry—and if you think that we desire a rupture 
with England, a country in full career of progress, 
dsabuse yourself.’” 

We have room for one other sketch only— 
that of the Junius of France.— ; 

« Less distinguished as a senator, because—diffident 
of his own eloquence—he rarely speaks, is the Vicomte 
de Cormenin—alone more feared and hated by the 
king, court, and corrupt majority, than all the opposi- 
tion. It is not when he ascends the tribune that 
they tremble, but when he snatches up his pen, 
which sears, like a red-hot iron, susceptibilities too 
hardened in depravity to wince at the inscription of 
characters less incisive. The Vicomte de Cormenin, 
who publishes under the pseudonyme of Timon, is 
only a pamphleteer, as Junius was only a letter-writer, 
and Béranger—the sharpest thorn in the side of the 
restoration—a mere chansonnier. But when one of 
Timon’s pamphlets is advertised in gigantic letters 
by the bill-stickers throughout Paris, the advisers of 
royalty suffer the intuitive dismay which seized on 
Belshazzar at the writing on the wall—and the majesty 
of France sickens in recollecting how that inexorable 
pen dashed from its closing grasp the apanage it 
thought secured. Tens of thousands rush to read, 
and the rapid circulation of Timon—less bitterly 
invective than Junius, but leaving a sting no less 

iound—renders his pamphlets even more eftective 
than the letters of the memorable unknown. Mon- 
sieur de Cormenin, somewhere in summing up the 
wits of the French chambers, reckons only Thiers, 
Dupin and Mauguin, modestly omitting himself, more 
eminently distinguished in that capacity than any of 
thethree. Devoting with intense singleness of purpose 
his powers of satire and his wit entirely to political 
ends, he does not complacently scatter its brilliant 
emanations to gratify a puerile vanity—but the idle 
nothings which others cast away become each in his 
hands a pebble from the brook, whirled from his 
unerring sling into the front of a Goliath. For a 
government—in the wrong—one single such oppo- 
nent as Cormenin, with a people so dangerously 
sensitive to ridicule as the French, is a fair ministerial 
argument in favour of a September law, or an enceinte 
continuée, a system of detached forts.”’ 

In these extracts the reader wili perceive the 
force of the objections already urged. At the 
same time, we must say that we have barely 
indicated the wealth of the material contained 
in the volumes. We have not touched the sta- 
tistics—and only briefly one of the main argu- 
ments. We would recommend the writer to 
Tevise, condense, and correct his work up to the 
present time. The result might be, as we have 
said, a book which the public would receive 
with pleasure and advantage. 





Lectures on the Nature and Use of Money: de- 
livered before the Members of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution in February and 
eng 1848. By John Gray. Longman 

0. 


Iris very difficult to be angry with a man who 
gives such undeniable proofs of his sincerity 
as are given by Mr. Gray. Here is one of the 

omest octavo volumes we ever remember 
to have met with—fine paper, admirable type, 
and superabundance of margin, extending to 

pages—literally given away by the author 
to the extent of 1,200 copies. The objects of 


Mr. Gray’s bounty have been selected in a 
most catholic spirit. He has rained down 
his treatises with a most impartial magnanimity 
upon peers and members of the House of Com- 
mons, upon bishops and laymen, upon doctors, 
and members of the metropolitan and editors of 
the provincial press,—and generally upon almost 
everybody who is supposed to read and has 
been convicted of writing. And this is not all : 
Mr. Gray not only presents you with a book,— 
he accompanies the present by a challenge. He 
announces that a prize of one hundred guineas 
will be given to the lucky and prodigious 
person who shall confute the doctrines of the 
volume; and an appendix embodies, with all 
the fulness of an Act of Parliament, the condi- 
tions of the competition and the machinery of 
the judgment. Mr. Gray has several times 
challenged the Times newspaper; and he has 
also thrust a copy of his book into the hands of 
the Provisional Government of France,—who, 
as they have made no reply thereto, it is reason- 
able to suppose have been struck speechless 
by the gift. Altogether, Mr. Gray is the Bob 
Acres of literature. Sheridan’s immortal squire 
used to kill a man a week,—but that was a 
prowess very inferior to the valour of this new 
Currency Samson. 

Seriously, however, there can be no question 
of Mr. Gray’s sincerity,—and as little of uncer- 
tainty as to his zeal: and these, we venture to 
think, will be the two circumstances which, in the 
estimation of most people, will save the efforts of 
Mr. Gray from the decided disapprobation that 
ought to stigmatize every exhibition of pertina- 
cious conceit and pragmatical intrusion upon the 
time and patience of strangers. For the benefit 
of those who have not been honoured with the be- 
nefaction of Mr. Gray’s book, we beg to say that 
the pith of the whole plan is to be gathered 
from the 108th and some dozen subsequent 
pages. The discovery consists in a standard 
bank and as much paper money as shall always 
represent the total value of all the commodities 
in all the shops and warehouses of the country. 
Upon this basis it is the system of Mr. Gray 
that the equality in nominal amount between 
the money and the goods would perpetually 
insure that demand should never ie behind 
production; and hence that by means of this 
simple expedient—we use Mr. Gray’s own 
words—we should “annihilate almost every 
evil with which this country is afflicted.” The 
fundamental idea is not new,—but it is exhibited 
under somewhat new combinations. At the 
risk of being placed upon Mr. Gray’s index- 
expurgatorius, we must beg to suggest that after 
all it is not mere money which makes the 
mare go,—and especially not mere paper money. 
The prosperity of a people depends upon their 
profitable industry; and Mr. Gray can be at 
no loss to find examples where an easy access 
to new land, cheapness of living, and a full 
demand for the services of every member of 
the society arising out of the disproportion be- 
tween the work to be done and the number 
of workers, have rendered nations prosperous 
without paper money and populous without 
pauperism., 





The History of Pendennis; his Fortunes and 
Misfortunes, his Friends and his Greatest 
Enemy. By W.M. Thackeray. Bradbury 
& Evans. 

Mr. Thackeray's periodically-published novel of 

‘Vanity Fair’ has placed him in the very first 

rank among writers of modern fiction :—the 

commencement of a new serial from his hand 
demands, therefore, according to precedents 
established by ourselves, a formal introduction 
to our readers. In making this introduction, as 





we have said on former similar occasions, we 





would not attempt to exhibit our own sagacity by 
anticipating the author’s undeveloped intentions 
even if we happened to guess at them—which 
we donot. Mr. Thackeray has kept his secret 
thus far; and we doubt greatly if critics more 
adventurous than ourselves will be able from 
examination of this brick to construct a rough 
model of his intended edifice—or to force him 
thus early into a change of design for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the charge of being a pla- 
giarist from the Press. 

In ‘Vanity Fair’—which turns out ultimately 
to be perhaps the most remarkable book of 
fiction that late years have produced — Mr. 
Thackeray contrived also to escape the foresight 
of the critics—and in a way less creditable to 
himself than on the present occasion. In the 
early numbers of that work he kept the secret 
at once of his plans—if he had any—and of his 
power. So poor were the beginnings of the 
tale, that the subsequent numbers ran a great 
chance of being thrown aside on the faith of the 
early ones. The book, indeed, with the excep- 
tion of the one presiding idea and character of 
Rebecca, conveyed irresistibly the notion of its 
taking accidental shape from the moods and 
circumstances of its progress,— and presents 
accordingly some eccentricities which would 
have been avoided by a preconceived design. 
But not only did the scheme seem to be experi- 
mental, the tools also appeared to be tentative. 
It was interesting to see how the writer’s power 
grew and accumulated by its own exercise, 
Number after number of the work seemed to 
present a new strength drawn out of and nou- 
rished by the strength of that which preceded. 
No reader could have prepictured the final mas- 
tery of hand from the feeble workmanship that 
laid the first inadequate foundations of that 
remarkable book. 

But the present work begins well. There is, 
so far as the impression can be conveyed by 
manner, a suggestion here of preconceived 
design ; and we recognize the hand that accom- 
plished itself in ‘ Vanity Fair’ laying in the 
grounds on which that design is to be 
wrought out. We will content ourselves with 
giving our readers a few strongly outlined por- 
traits of personages who are to figure in the 
future story—of which outlines its incidents are 
to be the filling-up. And first, let us intro- 
duce to them Major Pendennis—a sketch from 
club life.— 

“One fine morning in the full London season, 
Major Arthur Pendennis came over from his lodgings, 
according to his custom, to breakfast at a certain 
Club in Pall Mall, of which he was a chief ornament, 
As he was one of the finest judges of wine in England, 
and a man of active, dominating, and inquiring spirit, 
he has been very properly chosen to be a member 
of the Committee of this Club, and indeed was almost 
the manager of the institution; and the stewards and 
waiters bowed before him as reverentially as to a 
Duke ora Field-Marshal. At a quarter past ten the 
Major invariably made his appearance in the best 
blacked boots in all London, with a checked morning 
cravat that never was rumpled until dinner time, a 
buff waiscoat which bore the crown of his sovereign 
on the buttons, and linen so spotless that Mr. Brum- 
mel himself asked the name of his laundress, and 
would probably have employed her had not mis- 
fortunes compelled that great man to fly the country. 
Pendennis’s coat, his white gloves, his whiskers, his 
very cane, were perfect of their kind as specimens ot 
the costume of a military man en retraite. At a 
distance, or seeing his back merely, you would have 
taken him to be not more than thirty years old: it 
was only by a nearer inspection that yoh saw the 
factitious nature of his rich brown hair, and that 
there were a few crow’s-feet round about the some- 
what faded eves of his handsome mottled face. His 
nose was of the Wellington pattern. His hands and 
wristbands were beautifully long and white. On the 
latter he wore handsome gold buttons given to him 
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by his Royal Highness the Duke of York, and on 
the others more than one elegant ring, the chief and 
largest of them being emblazoned with the famous 
arms of Pendennis. He always took possession of 
the same table in the same corner of the room, from 
which nobody ever now thought of ousting him. 
One or two mad wags and wild fellows had in former 
days, and in freak or bravado, endeavoured twice or 
thrice to deprive him of this place; but there was a 
quiet dignity in the Major’s manner as he took his 
seat at the next table, and surveyed the interlopers, 
which rendered it impossible for any man to sit and 
breakfast under his eye; and that table—by the 
fire, and yet near the window—became his own. 
His letters were laid out there in expectation of his 
arrival, and many was the young fellow about town 
who looked with wonder at the number of those 
notes, and at the seals and franks which they bore. 
If there was any question about etiquette, society, 
who was married to whom, of what age such and 
such a duke was, Pendennis was the man to whom 
every one appealed. Marchionesses used to drive 
up to the Club, and leave notes for him, or fetch him 
out. He was perfectly affable. The young men 
liked to walk with him in the Park or down Pall 
Mall; for he touched his hat to everybody, and every 
other man he met was a lord. 
at his accustomed table then, and while the waiters 
went to bring him his toast and his hot newspaper, 
he surveyed his letters through his gold double eye- 
glass. He carried it so gaily, you would hardly have 
known it was spectacles in disguise, and examined 
one pretty note after another, and laid them by in 
order. There were large solemn dinner cards, sug- 
gestive of three courses and heavy conversation; there 
were neat little confidential notes, conveying female 
entreaties; there was a note on thick official paper 
from the Marquis of Steyne, telling him to come to 
Richmond to a little party at the Star and Garter, 
and speak French, which language the Major pos- 


sessed very perfectly; and another from the Bishop | 


of Ealing and Mrs. Trail, requesting the honour of 


Major Pendennis’s company at Ealing House, al! of | 


which letters Pendennis read gracefully, and with 
the more satisfaction, because Glowry, the Scotch 
surgeon, breakfasting opposite to him, was looking 
on, and hating him for having so many invitations, 
which nobody ever sent to Glowry. 
the Major took out his pocket-hook to see on what 
days he was disengaged, and which of these many 
hospitable calls he could afford to accept or decline. 
He threw over Cutler, the East India Director, in 
Baker Street, in order to dine with Lord Steyne and 


the little French party at the Star and Garter—the | 


Bishop he accepted, because, though the dinner was 
slow, he liked to dine with Bishops—and so went 
through his list and disposed of them according to 
his fancy or interest. Then he took his breakfast 
and looked over the paper, the gazette, the births 
and deaths, and the fashionable intelligence, to see 
that his name was down among the guests at my 
Lord So-and-so’s féte, and in the intervals of these 
occupations carried on cheerful conversation with 
his acquaintances about the room.” 

A companion pair will make our readers ac- 
quainted with the father and mother of the 
hero of the coming tale. We are scarcely jus- 
tified perhaps in giving so much space as is de- 
manded to the former of these—seeing that the 

- old man is laid away so early as the present 
number in the Abbey Church of Clavering St. 
Mary’s; but his character is amongst the ele- 
ments that go to the formation of that of the 
hero—and the lady is scarcely to be sketched 
but by the side of her husband. Her person- 
ality is hardly to be made out but by reflections 
from his presence or from his memory ; and we 
must say that Mrs. Pendennis, introduced with 
much sweetness, is in danger, it may be feared, 
of turning out as great a piece of insipidity as 
Amelia, the unloveable, in ‘ Vanity Fair.’— 

“ Early in the Regency of George the Magnificent, 
there lived in a small town in the west of England, 
called Clavering, a gentleman whose name was 
Pendennis. There were those alive who remem- 
bered having seen his name painted on a board, 
which was surmounted by a gilt pestle and mortar 


The Major sate down | 


These perused, | 


over the door of a very humble little shop in the 
city of Bath, where Mr. Pendennis exercised the 
profession of apothecary and surgeon; and where he 
not only attended gentlemen in their sick-rooms, and 
ladies at the most interesting periods of their lives, 
but would condescend to sell a brown-paper plaster 
to a farmer's wife across the counter,—or to vend 
tooth-brushes, hair-powder, and London perfumery. 
For these facts a few folks at Clavering could vouch, 
where people's memories were more tenacious, per- 
haps, than they are in a great bustling metropolis.— 
And yet that little apothecary who sold a stray 
customer a pennyworth of salts, or a more fragrant 
cake of Windsor soap, was a gentleman of good 
education, and of as old a family as any in the whole 
county of Somerset. He had a Cornish pedigree 
which carried the Pendennises up to the time of the 
Druids,—and who knows how much farther back ? 
They had intermarried with the Normans at a very 
late period of their family existence, and they were 
related to all the great families of Wales and Brit- 
tany. Pendennis had had a piece of University edu- 
cation too, and might have pursued that career with 
great honour, but that in his second year at Cam- 
| beidge his father died insolvent, and poor Pen was 
obliged to betake himself to the pestle and apron. 
| He always detested the trade, and it was only 
necessity, and the offer of his mother’s brother, a 
London apothecary of low family, into which Pen- 
dennis‘s father had demeaned himself by marrying, 
that forced John Pendennis into so odious a calling. 
He quickly after his apprenticeship parted from the 
coarse-minded practitioner his relative, and set up 
for himself at Bath with his modest medical ensign. 
He had for some time a hard struggle with poverty : 
and it was all he could do to keep the shop and its 
gilt ornaments in decent repair, and his bed-ridden 
mother in comfort: but Lady Ribstone happening 
to be passing to the Rooms with an intoxicated Irish 
chairman who bumped her ladyship up against Pen’s 
very door-post, and drove his chair-pole through 
the handsomest pink-bottle in the surgeon’s window, 
alighted screaming from her vehicle, and was accom- 
modated with a chair in Mr. Pendennis’s shop, where 
she was brought round with cinnamon and sal-vola- 
tile. Mr. Pendennis’s manners were so uncommonly 
gentlemanlike and soothing, that her ladyship, the 
wife of Sir Pepin Ribstone, of Codlingbury, in the 
| county of Somerset, Bart., appointed her preserver, 
;as she called him, apothecary to her person and 
| family, which was very large. Master Ribstone 
| coming home for the Christmas holidays from Eton, 
over-ate himself and had a fever, in which Mr. Pen- 
dennis treated him with the greatest skill and ten- 
derness. Ina word, he got the good graces of the 
| Codlingbury family, and from that day began to 
| prosper. The good company of Bath patronised 
|him, and amongst the ladies especially he was 
| beloved and admired. First his humble little shop 
' became a smart one: then he discarded the selling of 
| tooth-brushes and perfumery, as unworthy of a 
gentleman of an ancient lineage: then he shut up 
the shop altogether, and only had a little surgery 
attended by a genteel young man: then he had a gig 
with a man to drive him; and, before her exit from 
this world, his poor old mother had the happiness of 
seeing from her bed-room window to which her chair 
was rolled, her beloved John step into a close car- 
riage of his own, a one-horse carriage it is true, but 
with the arms of the family of Pendennis handsomely 
emblazoned on the panels. ‘What would Arthur 
say now ?? she asked, speaking of a younger son of 
| her’s—‘ who never so much as once came to see my 
dearest Johnny through all the time of his poverty 
and struggles !’—‘ Captain Pendennis is with his regi- 
ment in India, mother,’ Mr. Pendennis remarked, 
‘and, if you please, I wish you would not call me 
Johnny before the young man—before Mr. Parkins.’ 
—Presently the day came when she ceased to call 
her son by the name of Johnny, or by any other 
title of endearment or affection; and his house was 
very lonely without that kind though querulous 
voice. He had his night-bell altered and placed in 
the room in which the good old lady had grumbled 
for many a long year, and he slept in the great large 
bed there. He was upwards of forty years old 
when these events befel; before the war was over; 
before George the Magnificent came to the throne; 
before this history indeed: but what is a gentleman 
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without his pedigree? Pendennis, by this time, had 
his handsomely framed and glazed, and hanging 

in his drawing-toom between the pietures of Codli 
bury House in Somersetshire, and St, Boniface’ 
College, Cambridge, where he had passed the brief 
and happy days of his early manhood. As for the 
pedigree he had taken it out of a trunk, as Sterne’s 
officer called for his sword, now that he was a gentle. 
man and could show it. About the time of Mrs, 
Pendennis’s demise, another of her son’s patients 
likewise died at Bath; that virtuous woman old 
Lady Pontypool, daughter of Reginald twelfth "Bari 
of Bareacres, and by consequenee great grand aunt 
to the present Earl, and widow ef John seeond 
Lord Pontypool, and likewise of the Reverend Jonas 
Wales, of the Armageddon Chapel, Clifton. For the 
last five years of her life her ladyship had beer 
attended by Miss Helen Thistlewood, 2 very dis- 
tant relative of the noble house of Bareacres, before 
mentioned, and daughter of Lieutenant R. Thistle- 
wood, R.N., killed at the Battle of Coperhagen, 
Under Lady Pontypool’s roof Miss Thistlewood 
found a comfortable shelter, as far as boarding and 
lodging went, but suffered under such an infemal 
tyranny as only women can inflict on, or bear from, 
one another: the Doctor, who paid his visits to 
my Lady Pontypool at least twice a day, could not 
but remark the angelical sweetness and kindness 
with which the young lady bore her elderly relative’ 
insults; and it was, as they were going in the fourth 
mourning coach to attend her ladyship’s venerated 
remains to Bath Abbey, where they now repose, 
that he looked at her sweet pale face and resolved 
upon putting a certain question to her, the very 
nature of which made his pulse beat ninety, at least, 
He was older than she by more than twenty years, 
and at no time the most ardent of men. Perhaps 
he had had a love affair in early life which he had to 
strangle—perhaps all early love affairs ought to be 
strangled or drowned, like so many blind kittens: 
well, at three-and-forty he was a collected quiet 
little gentleman in black stockings with a bald head, 
and a few days after the ceremony he called to see 
her, and, as he felt her pulse, he kept hold of her 
hand in his, and asked her where she was going to 
live now that the Pontypool family had come down 
upon the property, which was being nailed into 
boxes, and packed into hampers, and swaddled up 
with haybands, and buried in straw, and locked 
under three keys in green-baize plate-chests, and 
carted away under the eyes of poor Miss Helen — 
he asked her where she was going to live finally. 
Her eyes filled with tears, and she said she did not 
know. She had a little money. The old lady had 
left her a thousand pounds, indeed; and she would 
go into a boarding-house or into a school: in fine, 
she did not know where. Then Pendennis, looking 
into her pale face, and keeping hold of her cold little 
hand, asked her if she would come and live with 
him? He was old compared to—to so blooming a 
young lady as Miss Thistlewood, (Pendennis was of 
the grave old complimentary school of gentlemen 
and apothecaries,) but he was of good birth, and, he 
flattered himself, of good principles and temper. 
His prospects were good, and daily mending. He 
was alone in the world, and had need of a kind and 
constant companion, whom it would be the study of 
his life to make happy; in a word, he recited to her 
a little speech, which he had composed that morning 
in bed, and rehearsed and perfected in his carriage, 
as he was coming to wait upon the young lady— 
Perhaps if he had had an early love-passage, she too 
had one day hoped for a different lot than to be 
wedded to a little gentleman who rapped his teeth 
and smiled artificially, who was laboriously polite to 
the butler as he slid up stairs into the drawing-room, 
and profusely civil to the lady’s-maid, who waited at 
the bed-room door; for whom her old patroness 
used to ring as for a servant, and whe came with 
even more eagerness, who got up stories, as he sent 
in draughts, for his patient’s amusement and his own 
profit: perhaps she would have chosen a different 
man—but she knew, on the other hand, how worthy 
Pendennis was, how prudent, how honourable; how 
good he had been to his mother, and constant in his 
care of her; and the upshot of this interview was, 
that she, blushing very much, made Pendennis an 
extremely low curtsey, and asked leave to—to const- 





der his very kind proposal.” 
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—S————————S”—~S—~SCSO— 
“The hero of the piece is a character not yet 
fully formed—and which we suppose has to be 
moulded by events ere it contributes largely to 
mould them. A slight sketch of him at school 
is all, therefore, which we will offer by way of 
i ction.~-— 
aye Pendennis’s schoolfellows at the Grey- 
friars School state that, as a boy, he was in no ways 
remarkable either as a dunce or as a scholar. He 
did, in fact, just as much as was required of him, 
pon no more. If he was distinguished for anything 
it was for verse-writing: but was his enthusiasm ever 
so great, it stopped when he had composed the 
number of lines demanded by the regulations (unlike 

oung Swettenham, for instance, who, with no more 
of poetry in his composition than Mr. Wakley, yet 
would bring up a hundred dreary hexameters to the 
master after a half-holiday; or young Fluxmore, 
who not only did his own verses, but all the fifth 
form’s besides). He never read to improve himself 
out of school-hours, but, on the contrary, devoured 
all the novels, plays, and poetry, on which he could 
Jay his hands. He never was flogged, but it was a 
wonder how he escaped the whipping-post. When 
he had money he spent it royally in tarts for himself 
and his friends; he has been known to disburse nine 
and sixpence out of ten shillings awarded to him in 
asingle day. When he had no funds he went on 
tick. When he could get no credit he went without, 
and was almost as happy. He had been known to 
take a thrashing for a crony without saying a word; 
but a blow, ever so slight from a friend, would make 
him roar. To fighting he was averse from his earliest 
youth, as indeed to physic, the Greek Grammar, or 
any other exertion, and would engage in none of 
them, except at the last extremity. He seldom if 
ever told lies, and never bullied little boys. Those 
masters or seniors who were kind to him, he loved 
with boyish ardour. And though the doctor, when 
he did not know his Horace, or could not construe 
his Greek play, said that that boy Pendennis was a 
disgrace to the school, a candidate for ruin in this 
world, and perdition in the next; a profligate who 
would most likely bring his venerable father to ruin 
and his mother to a dishonoured grave, and the like 
—yet as the doctor made use of these compliments to 
most of the boys in the place, (which has not turned 
out an unusual number of felons and pickpockets), 
little Pen, at first uneasy and terrified by thesecharges, 
became gradually accustomed to hear them; and he 
has not, in fact, either murdered his parents, or com- 
mitted any act worthy of transportation or hanging 
up to the present day.” 

And now the reader is fairly prepared to 

launch into Mr. Thackeray’s new tale. 





Magnetic and Meteorological Observations made at the 

Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in 1846, Murray. 
Tue increasing interest evinced in the sciences of 
Magnetism and Meteorology leads us to give a brief 
abstract of the salient features in the volume at the 
head of this article:—which, from its expensive 
nature and limited circulation, is not likely to be seen 
‘by our readers generally. 

The magnetical and meteorological departments of 
our Royal Observatory have, under the superinten- 
dence and management of Mr. Airy, attained a 
degree of excellence that entitles the observations 
to be regarded as worthy of high credit. The instru- 
ments employed are of the best possible construction, 
—and the observers are compelled to observe with 
mechanical regularity. 

In order,” says Mr. Airy, “to give reasonable 
security to myself that the assistants have really been 
present at the time at which their observations pro- 
Yess to have been made, there is provided an instru- 
ment denominated the watchman’s clock. It con- 
sists of a pendulum clock which has no hands, but of 
Which the dial plate turns round; this dial plate has 
a number of radial pins fixed to its circumference, 
each of which ean be pressed downwards (being held 
by the friction of a spring only) without disturbing 
the others. A lever is attached to the clock frame 
msuch a position that, by means of a cord which 
passes from the lever through a hole in the clock-case 
to its outside, the lever can be made to press down 
that pin which happens to be uppermost and no 





The clock-case and clock face are securely 


locked up. Thus the only power which an assistant 

possesses over the clock is that of pulling the cord 
and thereby depressing one pin; the dial plate then 
turns away, carrying that pin in its depressed state, 
and thus retains for about eleven hours the register 
of every time at which the assistant has pulled the 
cord. About one hour before returning to the same 
time (semi-diurnal reckoning), the bases of the pins 
begin to run upon a spiral inclined plane, by which 
they are forced up to their normal position before 
coming to that point at which the lever can act on 
them. It is the duty of each assistant, on making 
the prescribed observations, to pull the cord of the 
watchman’s clock; and it is the duty of the first 
assistant to éxamine the face of the clock every 
morning, and to enter in a book an account of the 
pins which he finds depressed.” 

The instrumentsused in 1846 were,—for magnetism, 
a declination magnet, a horizontal force magnet, a 
vertical force magnet, a dipping needle; for meteoro- 
logy, a standard barometer, dry and wet bulb and 
radiation thermometers, hygrometers, anemometers, 
rain gauges, actinometers. The electrical apparatus 
consisted of electrometers, galvanometers, a spark 
measurer, and a dry pile apparatus——We proceed 
to give the most important results. The diurnal 
range of the declination magnet was smallest in 
January and largest in September. The diurnal 
range in summer was 15! 14’, in winter 11’ 53", and 
for the year 13’ 34°. The diurnal range of the hori- 
zontal force magnet was largest in August and smallest 
in January. The diurnal range in summer was 
0°004511, in winter 0°002688, and for the year 
0003600. The diurnal range of the vertical force 
magnet was smallest in January, February, and De- 
cember, and largest in September. The diurnal 
range in summer was 0°001817 of the whole vertical 
force, in winter 0°001108, and for the year 0°001132. 
The mean magnetic dip for the year 1846, at 215, was 
68° 58°°6, and at 34, 68° 57/6. 

The mean height of the barometer in each month, 
deduced from two-hourly observations, was as fol- 
lows: —January 29°671, February 29°849, March 
29°655, April 29°589, May 29°779, June 29-866, 
July 29°757, August 29°777, September 29-824, 
October29°516, November 29°821, December 29°697. 
The mean of all the monthly results is 29-733. 
Several tables are given illustrative of the influence 
of the moon on the barometer; from which is de- 
duced that when the moon was at or near her mean 
distance and going from the earth, the mean height 
of the barometer was the greatest. The mean height 
of the barometer at or near new moon was 29°6160, 
at or near first quarter 29°7529, at or near full moon 
29°8100, at or near third quarter 29°7254. It would 
seem, therefore, that the mean pressure of the atmo- 
sphere was greatest when the moon was about fourteen 
days old. The mean temperature in 1846 was:—in 
January 43°°8, February 44°2, March 44°9, April 
491, May 57°1, June 67°8, July 67%2, August 
65°5, September 61°7, October 51°°6, November 
45°2, December 32°6; and the mean of the year 
52°5. The mean temperature of the dew point was 
—in spring 42°9, summer 56°7, autumn 48-4, winter 
36°7, and the year 46°2. The mean degree of hu- 
midity in spring was 0°833, in summer 0°798, in au- 
tumn 0°884, in winter 0°894, and in the year 0°852. 
The mean weight of a cubic foot of air was 534°6 
grains, The prevailing wind during the year was 
S.W., and the next in order of magnitude were 
S.S.W., W.S.W., N.N.W., and S. The amount of 
rain collected in each month by Osler’s Anemometer, 
at 205 ft. 6 in. above the level of the sea was :—in 
January 0°85 in., February 0°67, March 0°20, April 
1°81, May 0°95, June 0°36, July 1°14, August 2°98, 
September 0°98, October 2°43, November 0°66, De- 
cember 0°43, and during the year 13°46. By the 
rain gauge, 177 feet above the sea, 22.63 in. were 
collected; by that 155 feet above the sea, 25.29 in. ; 
and by that 35 feet above the sea, 24°37 in—We 
may add that all these results are deduced from two- 
hourly observations made day and night. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Madeleine: a Tale of Auvergne, founded on Fact. 
By Julia Kavanagh. —There is a moment at which 
the most hopeful are apt to become discouraged: 
when, for instance, they consider the time wasted by 





| nacks, «Prophecies of Orval,’ and such strange 


books—not to speak of dream-theories as specious 
as if they were not the offspring of Ignoranee! But 
should such depressing follies weigh too heavily on 
| their spirits, they may take comfort from recolleeting 
how large a portion of the literary workers in the 
present day devote themselves to the service and 
advancement of benevolence. In all branches of 
Art, among all conceivable ranks of gifted persens 
—be the creed or the occupation what it may—those 
who do not lend a hand, in some way or other, to 
the work of diminishing social misery and increasing 
social enjoyment are the exceptions, not the rule. 
Out of so much effort good must be evolved.—Miss 
Kavanagh’s contribution is devoted to the biography 
of an Auvergne peasant girl who founded a hospital 
in her native village. Our authoress does not specify 
where the original of her heroine is to be found. 
Enough that such persons have lived, and such deeds 
as Madeleine's been accomplished. The traveller 
crossing the Arlberg is shown the Hospice founded 
by the exertions of Henry Findelkind, a peasant 
foundling, who not only by his own skill and energy 
saved the lives of some half a hundred wayfarers,— 
but who made a pilgrimage into foreign parts to 
collect the funds for the building at the top of the 
pass. Besides being warrantable as to fact, Miss 
Kavanagh’s ‘ Madeleine’ carries credibility with it, 
owing to the quiet skill with which the minute but 
unwearied progress of the good girl’s benevolent 
endeavours is narrated :— 


—Lay mite to mite, 
And grain to grain of sand, and thread to thread, 
And thus are coffers filled, and pyramids 
Are builded, and gigantic cables spun, 
On which may anchored navies safely ride. 


Simple as is the above method, a certain interest 
and a forcible effect are produced whenever the 
author has power to work it out. Though from the 
beginning we knew that Jeannie Deans would arrive 
at the Queen’s feet in time to obtain her sister’s pardon, 
such knowledge interfered not with the suspense 
excited by her adventures in the hiding-place of 
wicked Meg. Even so in the tale before us, though 
from the earliest announcement of her plan we were 
convinced that Madeleine would get her hospital 
built, there was no avoiding being perplexed and 
discouraged,—with so much cleverness has Miss 
Kavanagh described the hindrances and disappoint- 
ments over which her heroine slowly triumphed. 
The tale is eminently fitted for the perusal of the 
young :—let the comment of their instructor in poli- 
tical economy take what cautionary form it will. 
Helen Charteris. A novel. 3 vols.—‘ Helen 
Charteris’ is dedicated to Miss Edgeworth,—and 
owes its origin, we are assured in the preface, to a 
lady “who has already made a successful début in 
literature.” It has for purpose, we are further told, 
expressly to illustrate that peculiar companionship 
“which ought to exist between mothers and daugh- 
ters.” The above announcements are all, more or 
less, calculated to prepare the reader for a gentle, 
sound-hearted, shrewd domestic novel :—something 
(to use a familiar phrase) “ out of the common way.” 
Perhaps it,was unwise to tender them,—since we think 
that the tale, though not without merit, will hardly 
satisfy such expectation. Sweetness of temper there 
is—in the characters of Mrs. Charteris and Lionel 
Cleaveland—and there is humour in the exploits 
and ambitions of the Mackcrackin mother and 
daughters; but Miss Burney’s Mr. Dubster and Mr, 
Dickens’s Major Babstock are less bountiful in their 
tediousness than the bores in question—and the 
authoress of ‘Helen Charteris’ is neither a Burney 
nor a Boz in neatness of hand or liveliness of colour- 
ing. Then, the heroine herself and her dealings 
with her lover are incomprehensible to us. Why 
she should attach herself so passionately—why he 
should behave with such a selfish and sentimental 
vacillation, and how, his nature once made clear, 
Helen should still fondly cling to her affection,—are 
incompatibilities which the authoress has not suffi- 
ciently well reconciled to persuade us into faith 
or interest on the subject. Nor do we accept the 
story and trials of Clary the Creole as probable. 
But the novel is written in an easy manner—and 
has its pleasant side. Many dismal tales have “leaked 
out” touching the pride and prejudice of the “ good 
society” of cathedral towns:—‘ Helen Charteris’ 
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world kindness and refinement may be. That bene- 
yolent old couple Mr. and Mrs. Beaumont would 
redeem the book were it twenty times more insipid 
than it is. 

Model Women and Children. Modelled by Horace 
Mayhew. Sculptured by H. G. Hine.—Every 
bachelor and maid of us could have helped Messrs. 
Mayhewand Hineto some half adozen of good women 
(with and without heads) not included in their gallery. 
Every parent, again, has, of course, his own peculiar 
candidate to put forward: one model child for his 
audacity—another for the darling’s charity before 
he could speak,—a third for the nationality of the 
“dear English girl who declined to learn French,” 
&c. There would be no end, in short, of such a 
collection were completeness in any degree attempted. 
Meanwhile, here is a sample of perfection large 
enough to satisfy without needlessly discouraging us. 
Let the Sues bring the Deadly Sins to the French 
market as voluminously as they please—so long as 
John Bull can “ wrap himself in his respectability,” 
and buy a cento of Cardinal Virtues like this for a 
shilling! The show, however, we must add, is not 
altogether a new exhibition:—the Model Women 
having been already exhibited, we believe, within the 
magical and mirthful tent of Punch. 

Man and his Motives. By G. Moore, M.D.—In 
the first page of this book which we opened, the 
following passage caught our attention :—“ Man is 
not a ripening organism, but a peculiar being, having 
relation both to the past and the future, and an 
interest both in history and prophecy, because time, 
eternity and man belong to God, who uses them all 
for the manifestation of himself.” Any creature not 
born perfect in intelligence and stature must be “a 
ripening organism” in any intelligible sense of that 
expression; it is no peculiarity in man to have rela- 
tion to the past and the future, for that must be the 
case with any animal that has parents and offspring; 
the interest of man in history and prophecy arises 
but remotely from his relations to Deity, because the 
only notion of time, if time it can be called, which 
can be associated with the notion of Divine Existence 
is an Eternal Now. As we went farther in the book 
we found that we fared worse, and not being willing 
that our readers should share in our sufferings, we 
dismiss Dr. Moore with the old scholastic hint, Si 
non vis intelligi, debes negligi. 

Remarks on the Medieval Writers of English 
History : intended as a Popular Sketch of the Advan- 
tages and Pleasures derivable from Monastic Litera- 
ture. By W.S. Gibson, Esq.—We need only add 
to the titular description of the character of these 
“ remarks,” that they were written to be read before 
a religious institution—and that the author is very 
fervent in the expression of his devotional senti- 
ments. 
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PROPOSED REFORMS IN CAMBRIDGE. 

WE have before us a pamphlet by Dr. Philpott, 
the Vice-Chancellor,—and a few remarks printed on 
three sides of a sheet of letter-paper by Dr. Whewell, 
addressed to the members of the Senate. As the 
time approaches for yoting upon the plan which we 
have before described to our readers [ante, p. 726], 
it is obvious that influential members of the Univer- 
sity begin to be in doubt as to the results. Hence 
these pamphlets :—which really contain nothing that 
can connect the opinions of the writers on the pro- 
posed plan with their general views of education 
and of knowledgeas the medium of it.—Mr. Whewell’s 
remarks are in effect a prayer that a trial may be 
granted; insisting on the power of amendment which 
the Senate possesses. “It is not likely that if these 
Graces be now negatived, they will be brought for- 
ward again in any modified form, at least for a long 
time.”—Dr. Philpott gives a lengthened argument, 
of a nature which shows that he has not much 
opinion of the body he is addressing. Look at the 
reasons by which he attempts to move them :— 

Now it will not be denied, that circumstances at the 
present time have rendered absolutely necessary, on the 
part of all well-wishers to the University, a careful con- 
sideration of our mode and processes of education, and of 
the system and order of our general course of study. Much 
unfriendly comment and criticism has been made upon the 
subject. Persons high in authority have declared their 
opinion, that the state of Education in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge presents matter worthy of the deepest consideration 
and inquiry. Some of the most ardent friends of the Uni- 
versity, who have it much at heart to maintain its influence, 
have expressed apprehensions lest some ground for dissatis- 
faction should be found to exist in certain parts of our 
present system. 

What strange times we live in! The journals, daily, 
weekly, monthly and quarterly, comment on ques- 
tions of education in a manner which shows some 


grasp of the subject and some capacity for reasoning | 


from the ends proposed to the method of gaining 
them. But the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge when 
he addresses the Senate (he could talk in a very dif- 
ferent way at his own table, or in addressing an 
audience whose higher sentiments be wanted to 
move), discourses to them of unfriendly censures, 
opinions of those in authority, possibility that laymen 
may cease to resort to Cambridge for education,—and 
soon. <A high-minded member of the Senate might 
answer—If the asserted defects exist and your plan 
of remedy be good, how can you come before us with 
such arguments as these ?if it be otherwise, how dare 
you? It is your business to propose from time to 
time such measures as shall keep the University 
right, even though newspapers should be silent, men 
in authority civil, and lay-students plentiful as black- 
berries—and never to attempt wrong, though news- 
papers should storm, ministers frown, and every B.A. 
who leaves the place be in a curacy in three months 
after. 

We hope the Senate will minister a good-humoured 
rebuke to Dr. Philpott in the shape of an enormous 
majority in favour of the scheme. To us it seems 
that there never was an opportunity of doing more 
good by a vote than at present. The new Triposes 
are excellent things,—but the Board of Mathematical 
Studies will be invaluable. The non-resident mem- 
bers of the Senate who go up (all our readers know, 


of course, that it is up to Oxford and Cambridge, | 


and down from them) in shoals to vote for a mem- 
ber of parliarnent—and even for a public orator— 
will surely never be inactive on such an occasion as 
the present. Compared with the settlement of the 
question at issue in the Graces soon to be proposed, 
it matters very little indeed who cries aye and no in 
the House for the University, or who makes a neat 


speech to Prince Albert. We well remember, twenty | 


years ago, when the London Masters of Arts seized 


—<— 


on the Paddington stages and poured int ‘ 
versity to defeat the petition pa Catholic Eo 
cipation. There was no railroad then,—but the will 
found a way. Let it be so now: let each Non-regi- 
dent read these Graces,—and then 80 and vote for 
his opinions. We are very sure that nine out of ten 
will vote for our opinions too, 


When we wrote the above, we were not 
the question would be decided before the joan 
publication. The matter was, however, settled on 
Tuesday; and all the proposals were agreed to in 
both houses of the Senate, by very respectable ma. 
jorities showing, nevertheless, a larger amount of 
opposition than we had expected.—The following ig 
the account of the decision. Our readers will ra. 


who have been masters of arts seven years 
white-hood house of masters of arts on of — 
years standing. Doctors vote in either house, at 
pleasure. Grace A. compels under-graduates to 
attend some of the University professors; B. esta. 
blishes the Tripos of moral sciences ; C. establishes 
that of natural sciences ; D. establishes the board of 
mathematical studies; E. requires attendance on the 
theological professors previous to entering the theo- 
logical examination. 














Black-hoods. | White-hoods, Number for 
sea to 100 against, 

5 hae . Black- | White- 

For. oe For. | Agatnst. hoods. | hoods. 

A. .. 101 41 67 34 246 197 
B. .. 94 At 61 39 213 156 
| C. ee 89 47 60 40 189 130 
| D. oo 7 38 71 28 255 254 
E. .. & 4. | 87 35 205 163 





Thus it appears that in every instance the seniors 
are more in favour of the reform than the juniors; 
and that the most acceptable part of the plan, and 
that which commands practically the same degree of 
favour in both houses, is that which stands in the 
same place in our own opinion—namely, the board 
of mathematical studies, It appears also that if 
the two houses had been required to arrange the 
five Graces in order of preference, they would have 
agreed in their return. The vote on grace D. in the 
lower house is creditable: for the effect of the Grace, 
so far as the position of the house is concerned, is to 
increase the influence of the elders. We congratu- 
late the University on the result :—but yet cannot 
| imagine how it was that no part of this plan com- 
manded more than five to two in its favour. 








NEPTUNE—WHETHER NEPTUNE OR NOT, 


Swat. we really be obliged to declare that the 
best joke of the century is on a question of pure 
mathematics? We have before us a second me- 
moir from M. Leverrier (in the Comptes Rendus for 
October the 2nd), in serious answer to M. Babinet. 
Locke observes that whatever is, is: —he also remarks 
that it is impossible for a thing to be and not to be, 
Hamlet mentions the alternative—* To be or not to 
be, that is the question.” Had he lived in our day 
he would have said—To be and not to be, that is 
the certainty. We half taunted Mr. Weld, in 
reviewing his ‘ History of the Royal Society,’ because 
he proved by distinct trains of investigation, first, 
that their mace was not Cromwell’s bauble, secondly, 
that it was another. He knew the temper of the 
times better than we did. All the formule of algebra 
are in a state of high excitement; the denominators 
of the fractions have nearly shaken the numerators 
off their backs with laughing,—and the impossible 
quantities are to move for an injunction against any 
who shall give them that name in future. 

Neptune was predicted;—and then he was found 
as predicted. The calculations by which he was 
found proceeded on data necessarily affected as 
well by errors of observation as by some degree of 
uncertainty in the mass of Saturn, and by the possible 
existence of several planets exterior to Uranus. The 
calculations assumed that some one of these planets, 
| the nearest to Uranus, would be found to account 
| for the great bulk of the last item. But how much 

might arise from the first and second items in vitiat- 

ing the data of the problem could not be perfectly 
| ascertained, though reasonable limits might be assign‘ 
within which it was pretty sure to lie. M. Leverrier 
| produces, from calculation, the possible deviations 
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ss. 
th which a very supposable amount 
ey ae produce; and he finds that his 
determinations as to the place and elements of 
Neptune are within those deviations. Had hewritten 
this paver before the discovery of the planet, all the 
mathematical world would have fully granted his asser- 
tions as to what might be expected in the way of dis- 
cordance supposing a planet to be ultimately found, 
_and all other worlds would have declined to form 
a judgment. But the planet was found : every one 
who knows how to look can see it; and forthwith it 
is everybody's property,—and any one is to judge all 
the train of abstruse mathematical analysis by which 
the discovery was made. We have many readers 
who can ride on the railroad without pretending 
to correct the existing knowledge of the law of ex- 
ion of steam by any experience of theirs;—and 
they will be very apt to think that Encke, or Struve, 
or Herschel, or Airy, remain better judges of the 
question than themselves, even though the planet 
has actually been found. 

M. Leverrier is getting annoyed:—and we do not 
wonder at it. He affirms that his paper will termi- 
nate the contest in the minds of all who seek nothing 
but light—that he will give conscientious explana- 
tions to all who conscientiously demand them; and 
he reminds his readers that the same parties who 
laughed at his project in 1846 are those who now 
think it not to be borne that he should have succeeded 
in giving eighty years of the position of the planet 
with only 7}° of error at each extreme—and would 
have a severe example made of him for doing so. 
We are not sufficiently acquainted with the interior 
of the Institute to understand the allusions; but we 
recommend M. Leverrier to keep calm—and laugh. 
Let him take a leaf out of our book, and recommend 
his opponents if they say that there is another planet 
to find it. If the chapter of accidents have so 
unwarrantably favoured one set of calculations, it 
may act in the same way towards another.— We 
observe that our police magistrates, when a boy is 
caught running away with a stolen handkerchief, in- 
variably disbelieve the story that it was another boy 
who threw the handkerchief, “just that very instant, 
your honour,” to the poor culprit at the bar, while 
the latter happened to be running home to his dinner. 
The laws of probable evidence extend the whole 
width of the solar system, and a trifle further. 

M. Leverrier informs us that Sir John Herschel is 
engaged in a discussion of the question, which will 
be given to the scientific world. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tr was only last week that we expressed our dis- 
satisfaction with the secresy observed by the Royal 
Commissioners of Inquiry into the state of the 
British Museum—and gave some reasons for doing 
80, Already we are furnished with more. Though 
the Commissioners themselves will publish nothing, 
others—and those apparently persons having access 
to the evidence which has been taken—are beginning 
to publish for them. In the Observer of last week 
there is an article which draws conclusions and im- 
putes charges upon a general statement of the results 
of the evidence. Of course this is done by a par- 
tian. Mark the consequence of the ill-judged 
attempt at a secret inquiry! The public will have 
statement after statement, inculpation after inculpa- 
tion, put before it, without any means of knowing the 
facts but from those who make themselves the ac- 
cusers. Surely the Government ought to demand 
ftom the Commission an account of its proceedings, 
for immediate publication. For ourselves, we have 
been all along in possession of such information as to 

se proceedings as we could have safely made the 
basis of a continued series of remarks, if we had not 
been withheld by two considerations :—first, the in- 
decency of publishing the evidence which the Com- 
mission has a right to keep secret, though it be mere 
folly to exert that right,—secondly, the unfairness of 
giving the public mind a bias upon a statement of 
evidence which it would be impossible to quote 
largely in the very words of those who gave it. But 
the Commissioners neither publish nor institute 
a inquiry into the source from whence the Observer 
its information,—a source which we have no 
doubt is in the Museum itself,—it will then become 


matter of consideration whether we are not morally 
author: 


YUM 





possess. ‘To give an instance:—when it is stated 
that the Keeper of the Printed Books refuses to give 
up the manuscripts of the Grenville Library to the 
Manuscript Department because he is persuaded that 
Mr. Grenville would have objected to the separation, 
we can state our knowledge of its being in evidence 
that Mr. Grenville left a written memorandum to that 
effect,—and would have made the direction a codicil 


to the bequest if he had not been assured that his | 


memorandum would be sufficient. Now, this journal 
has frequently differed from Mr. Panizzi on Museum 
matters—as all its readers know; but we must yet 
call it too bad that the supposed refusal, unreasonable 
until explained, should be attributed to his mere per- 
suasion of a fact of which all the Trustees have been 
long ago equally persuaded by the sight of Mr. 
Grenville’s handwriting,—and this by some one who 
must know how the matter stands. We might go 
further;—but our business is rather with the neces- 
sity of pressing the Commission to an immediate 
publication. Surreptitious publication is beginning : 
and, granting that a purpose could be answered by 
keeping back the truth, it is clear that nothing but 
harm can come of the circulation of truth distorted 
—which is the worst phase of falsehood. 

On the subject of the Graces which have just passed 
the Senate at Cambridge, a correspondent writes to 
us from that University as follows. —“ The Graces 
for the introduction of the studies lectured on by 
our Professors into our regular curriculum were all 
carried by very large majorities,—to the great surprise 
of every one. The defeat of some or all was fully 
anticipated by the Vice Chancellor and most of the 
persons of whom I had an opportunity of making 
any inquiry before the voting began. The number 
voting in the Black Hood House were 142, and in 
the White Hood 100:—larger by far than I remember 
on any previous occasion independent of an election 
of some sort.” 

An exhibition was given on Monday at the 
Hanover-Square Rooms of the new Electric Light. 
This, we believe, is the same system by which it was 
proposed some time ago to form an artificial Sun to 
light Paris. Mr. Staite, the inventor of this modifi- 
cation, proposes to parcel out his sun into little bits, 
so that any of us may have three farthings’ worth of 
sun to light our private apartments:—which it will do 
with the brilliancy of 500 wax candles. One bit of 
sun was exhibited to the meeting; and in its light 
even the famous lime ball of Drummond grew dim. 
The difficulty has been, to compensate for the carbon 
consumed, so as to keep the points of the carbon 
always in contact. Mr. Staite seems to have over- 
come this difficulty. At present, the light is not 
quite perfect,—as it is not easy to obtain the carbon 
quite pure. It is, however, so nearly so, that there 
seems little doubt of final success. The battery con- 
sisted of forty plates of Grove’s battery, with iron in 
lieu of platina: the surface being only one and a 
quarter square yards. The light burns under water. 
We may hope to hear further of this beautiful inven- 
tion. 

The Royal College of Physicians of London, feeling 
that on the reappearance of epidemic cholera in 
England, the public may naturally look to them for 
advice and guidance, have deemed it proper toappoint 
a cholera committee, composed of physicians who 
hold important offices in the metropolitan hospitals, 
or who had extensive experience of the disease at 
its last visitation,—to consider what measures it is 
expedient to adopt with a view of preventing the 
spread of the disease, and of otherwise mitigating 
its evils. 

The next book issued by the Camden Society will 
be Camden’s * Visitation of Huntingdonshire,’ edited 


? 


by Sir Henry Ellis. It will be profusely illustrated | 


with woodcuts of the arms, seals, &c.; and will have 
the effect of answering the objection that the Society 
has never yet done anything to identify itself with 
the illustrious King at Arms whose name it bears.— 
A ‘Treatise on the Power and Authority of Parlia- 
ment,’ by Sir Roger Twysden, edited by Mr. J. M. 
Kemble, from the original MS. in the possession 
of the Rev. Lambert Larking, will form an early 
publication by the same Society,—and furnish, it is 
understood, no unimportant contribution to our Con- 
stitutional History. 

“A book was writ of late called” ‘ Mildred Vernon,’ 


| persons, likely and unlikely, as in their day were 
| * Cecil’ and * Albert Lunel.’ Mr. Colburn does not 
| give up the “nobility” of the authorship; but in a 
letter just published by him, he announces that the 
| writer is resident in Paris,—which removes “the sin” 
| from the door of any English peer or peeress. 
| We spoke last week of two prizes of 10/. and 51. 
respectively which the Committee of the City of 
London Literary and Scientific Institution had 
offered for the best essay ‘On the Characters and 
Advantages of Literary and Scientific Institutions, 
their claims to the support of society, and the best 
means of extending their usefulness.’ The prizes 
were not on a very munificent scale—particularly as 
they are to buy the copyright of the essays; but the 
various problems affecting the condition of these 
institutions having of late, owing to repeated failures, 
attracted a good deal of inquiry—in which we have 
taken our share—we deemed the proposition one to 
which it was well to call the attention of our readers. 
Had we been better informed, we might have spared 
ourselves that trouble. When we wrote, we had the 
advertisement of the Committee before us. A cor- 
respondent has now sent us their prospectus—and 
there the matter wears a different aspect altogether. 
Instead of a movement to promote an important 
social inquiry, the object seems to have been purely 
commercial—a device for attracting subscribers now 
and advertising the Society hereafter. Our readers 
may now be informed that the competition is not 
general, but was to be “contined to gentlemen who 
were membersof the Institution on Monday, the 30th of 
October, 1848”and the qualified competitors are 
informed that the argument is not an open one, but 
“the City of London Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion, Aldersgate Street,” is “to be taken as an ex- 
ample of the institutions referred to in the title.” 
Our correspondent thinks this is a scheme on the 
model of a Margate raffle or a Derby sweep. “Sup- 
pose,” he says, “ fifty new subscribers to be made of 
two guineas each,—fifteen pounds may well be divided 
in prizes.” The prizes too are apparently to be dis- 
tributed on the principle on which Lear divided his 
kingdom. The “ Institution, Aldersgate Street,” 
will probably not tolerate a literary Cordelia. With 
all this we have nothing to do:—but certainly the 
matter is not one to which we should have invited 
attention had we understood its nature. 

We are glad to see that the * Jews’ and General 
Literary Institution” is making progress. Ata public 
meeting and conversazione held last week in Sussex 
Hall, Mr. De Castro, the President, stated that the 
library now contains 4,000 volumes,—and 39,000 
have been lent since the opening of the Institution. 

The new Training College at Carmarthen, intended 
for the instruction of the schoolmasters of the Prin- 
cipality on the plan of the National Society—and 
which has been erected under the superintendence 
of the Welsh Committee of Education, at a cost of 
9,0007.,_-was opened last week. It is calculated for 
the teaching and residence of sixty schoolmasters. 
The Rey. Mr. Reed, from the York Training College, 
has been appointed Principal. 

At Birmingham there has been a meeting, the 
Mayor in the chair, with a view to determining on the 
needful measures for the reception, next year, of the 
British Association in that town. A committee was 
appointed to carry into effect the objects of the 
assembly. 

The Delhi Gazette reports that at a recent meet- 
ing of the Archeological Society of that city, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted by the members.— 

That a recommendation be submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India, to add to the survey of the district of Delhi 
about to be instituted a commission, to consist of a com- 
petent archeologist and a draftsman of acknowledged 
acquirements, to examine the whole of the ancient build- 
ings, sites, inscriptions, &c., at present in existence in the 
| Southern Pergunnah of Delhi; and that, if the results of 

the labours of the commission be such as to warrant their 
| extension, other parts of the Upper Provinces be examined 
| in a similar manner. And that His Honour, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, North-Western Provinces, Patron of the Society, 


be solicitedto afford the application such support as he may 
consider it to deserve. 


“It is well known,” says the Delhi Gazette, “ that for 
forty years and upwards, the town of Delhi and the 
districts of which it is the capital have been in the 
possession of the British Government as administered 
by the East India Company. It may not be equally 
well known to all that, with the exception of some 





to avail ourselyes of the means which we | which we hear has been affiliated to as many noble | researches of Mr. Walter Ewer, regarding the 
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Kootub Meenar, recorded in the fourteenth volume 
of the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ a general, but very 
superficial, description of Delhi, by Colonel (then 
Captain) Francklin, an incorrect account of the same 
Meenar by Lieut. Blunt (in 1792), the minute labours 
bestowed by the illustrious James Prinsep on the 
deciphering of the Palee inscription on the stone 
pillar standing in the ruins of Feeroz Shah's palace, 
and one or two minor labours in this vast field of 
antiquarian riches, little has been done towards 
elucidating, by a careful, patient, and comparative 
examination of the ancient remains around us, the 
literature and history of the people who inhabited, 
or conquered, this country before we became its 
rulers, or towards ascertaining the progress which 
they had made in the fine-arts, and which progress 
those remains are so materially calculated to illus- 
trate. * * The exquisite and singular specimens of 
the architecture of Delhi, its several Hindoo and 
numerous Mohammedan monuments, its inscriptions, 
&c., are all but unknown, in the antiquarian sense of 
the word, though they have for many years been 
objects of wonder to the traveller in search of the 
curious.” 

The waters of the Nile have risen this year to an 
unusual and destructive height. A correspondent 
from Cairo, speaking of this calamity which has suc- 
ceeded to the fearful pestilence by which Egypt has 
been ravaged — and which is said to have taken 
133,000 victims, Cairo furnishing a contingent of 
10,000_says :_—“ Nearly the whole crop of Dura, it 
is feared, will be destroyed; and you can conceive the 
distress which will ensue, as the fellaheen subsist 
almost entirely upon it. The water was in the streets 
of Cairo a few days since, the canal having flowed 
through the courts of the houses; but the govern- 
ment has had the mouth of the canal so dammed 
that only a small quantity of water can flow in. 
Boolék and Old Cairo are almost under water. The 
reason of this extraordinary rise appears to be this: 
—the Pashas and great men find cotton to be the 
most profitable thing they can sow in their fields; and 
as the water must not flow over this cotton, Upper 
Egy pt is full of dykes and dams which confine the 
Nile to a much smaller space.” 

Many a literary problem, more or less curious, 
starts up in the daily reading or book-collecting of 
him who has an eye for such game.—It is not easy 
in this country to decide on the date at which 
the American colonies began to reprint English 
books. It is, we believe, known that the Latin 
grammars were imported from London down to 
the period of the struggle with the mother-country— 
and that the stoppage of the supply, occasioned by 
the hostilities, gladdened the hearts of the school-boys, 
and made them feel that the war was truly one of 
Independence. Nevertheless,school-books must have 
been reprinted in America fifty years before the war 
‘broke out. There is a Boston edition of Hodder’s 
Arithmetic, called the twenty-fifth, and bearing date 
1719. It is true, this little undertaking was the 
speculation of seven combined publishers: and we 
hardly know whether to wonder most at there being 
seven publishers in Boston, or at its needing no less 
than seven capitals to bear the risk of a small octavo 
of 200 pages. A question arises, however—was this 
book printed at Boston in Lincolnshire? for in the 
absence of all reference to America except the single 
word Boston, this last supposition is the most pro- 
bable. But then, the printer’s name is J. Franklin ; 
and we know that Benjamin Franklin was an 
apprentice to his brother, a Boston printer, in 1719. 

It is not very unlikely that the apprentice may have 
worked upon this book. Still, some will think it 
more likely that a Franklin should have printed in 
both Bostons, than that seven American publishers 
should combine to print a book in 1719 which it is 
likely they might have got cheaper from England. 
The copy of which we write has a singular answer 
to these last in a manuscript memorandum inserted 
in the book,—by which it appears that in 1796 its 
possessor sailed from Boston, and ‘came too twice, 
once in King Rode and once in ye Narrows.” Now, 
though the common maps do not show it, we are 
informed that King Road and the Narrows make a 
conspicuous figure in the chart of the Massachusetts 

ton. The type of this book is very straggling, 
and the letters very often look as if they came from 


as might have come from an English country town 
at a later period.—If any of our readers think that 
such speculations as the above are a sort of literary 
trifling, we will assure them that such trifling some- 
times leads to important consequences. A theory on 
one or another point of the history of human pro- 
gress has before now received its death-wound from 
the production ofa neglected book. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—NOTICE.—The Picture of 
ST. MARK’S at VENICE, will ort! be removed. Also, now 
exhibiting, MOUNT TNA, in SICILY, during an Eruption. 
Both Pictures are seen under various effects of light and shade. 
Open from Ten till Four.—Admittance, 28.; C en under 
Twelve Years, Half-price. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A LECTURE on 
SANITARY MEASURES connected with the Progress of CHO- 
LERA and other EPIDEMICS, by Dr. Ryan, daily at Half-past 
Three, and on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Evenings, at Nine 
o'clock. Also on the MANUFACTURE of GUTTA PERCHA, 
by Dr. Bachhoffner, Mornings and alternate Evenings. An entirely 
New PHANTASMAGORIA, by CHILDE, every Evening at 
Right o’clock, with APPROPRIATE MUSIC. The DISSOLVING 
VIEWS, with historical descriptions. The CHROMATROPE 
with New Effects. The MICKOSCOPE at One o'clock daily. 
DIVER and DIVING-BELL. WORKING MODELSexplain 
—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. The New Catalogue, ls. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Entomological. 8, p.x. 
— Royal Institution, 2.—Monthly. 
Tues. Horticultural, 2. 
_— innean, 8. 
Wep. Literary Fund, 3. 
Tuur. Royal Society of Literature, 4, 
Fri. Astronomical, 8. 





PINE ARTS 


FRESCOES IN THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
TwELvE months since [No. 1050, p. 1277], in com- 
menting on the fresco decorations of the House of 
Lords, we recorded our conviction that, for the pur- 
pose of securing the harmonious result required in a 
number of spaces prescribed by architectonic consi- 
derations in a single room, the presidency of one mind 
was essential :—and our reasons for that view need 
not here be repeated. Further experience but con- 
firmsit. Another visit to the Houses of Parliament, to 
observe what has been lately done in the Upper Waiting 
Room—in which eight compartments are to be filled 
with subjects from our leading British Poets—con- 
vinces us that if such a series of subjects as this, at 
any rate, be not under the government of a single 
artist, they should at least have common conditions 
prescribed of incident, character, scale, and perspec- 
tive. Without this, a room of the kind when com- 
pleted will be but an assemblage of casual and varied 
treatment, like that which meets the eye in an Exhi- 
bition-room. 

In the selection of the subjects for these compart- 
ments care should be taken that they are such as are 
likely to secure on the part of the various artists 
consent of feeling and congeniality of treatment. 
Whether they deal with religion, history, or morals, 
the pictures should harmonize with each other and 
with the locality which they are intended to adorn. 
Such embellishments are intended to make the finish 
—to carry out the architect’s design; and it would 
be as much a divergence from the original intention 
to produce discrepancies in the pictorial decorations 
as it would be were the architect himself to adopt 
a variety of styles of distinct dates and characters in 
the several details with which he purposed to give 
lightness or enrichment to its various parts. 

Correspondence in scale is another element espe- 
cially to be complied with. No disparity in this can 
be admitted without destruction to the symmetry and 
harmony of the whole. If it be objected that such 
considerations control talent too absolutely, we answer 
that the really great and independently-minded artist 
will find no restraint in having the shape of his picture 
or the scale of its principal parts prescribed. The 
greatest minds have submitted to such dictation. 
The Vatican attests that a Raffaelle and a Michael 
Angelo were only incited by such conditions to the 
production of the sublimest results. Even in the 
lower schools, where facility betrayed artists into in- 
considerateness, attention was always given to such 
correspondence of quantities, character, and scale as 
should insure architectural symmetry. To carry out 
this principle effectually, it will be further obvious 
that a general condition of perspective in regard to 
the altitude of horizon and point of sight must be 
imposed and directed more immediately in regard to 

that presumed position of the spectator which gives 
the greatest amount of truth and illusion in the most 





different founts: nevertheless, the printing is such 


which can no more be neglected 10 a seheme for g 
number of pictures than they can in the disposition 
of the several parts of an individual one. 
Of the eight spaces in this Waiting Room, typ 
have been filled: one by Mr. Cope; with an illustra. 
tion of Chaucer—the other by Mr. Horsley, with a 
subject from Milton. A third contpartment is jy 
progress of filling up by Mr. Herbert, with a theme 
from Shakspeare—to speak of which, beyond the 
mention of its design and of its fitness for the in. 
tended purpose, would obviously be prematare, 
In commenting on these three designs, simply 
considered as such, we are impressed with a sense 
of the absence of that uniformity for which we 
contend. We cannot admit that Mr. Horsley’s can 
be placed in the same category with the other twa; 
The designs of Mr. Cope and Mr. Herbert both 
possess that feeling of their written text which carries 
us back to the times intended to be represented, 
Each has caught the spirit of his author, and each 
inspires the beholder with a train of sentiment that 
is strengthened, not disturbed, by turning to the 
other. In this Mr. Horsley’s fails :—much possibly 
owing to the nature of the subject with which he 
had to deal. The ‘ Paradise Lost’ scarcely offered 
to the painter a subject which could be made to 
harmonize with the others executed, and to be exe 
cuted, in this room. The religious and spiritual 
cannot be made to coincide in sentiment with themes 
from medieval fiction or romance. Then, there is 
disparity of scale: the parts being much larger in 
Mr. Horsley’s fresco than in the others, 
The patience of Griselda, from Chaucer's § Clerke’s 
Tale,’ furnishes Mr, Cope’s theme.— 

A maner sergeant was this prive man, 
The which he faithful often founden had 
In thinges gret, and eke suche folk wel can 
Don execution on thinges bad : 
The lord knew wel that he him loved and drad. 
And whan this sergeant wist his lordes will 
Into the chamber he stalked him ful still. 

Madame, he sayd, ye mote forgeve it me, 
Though I do thing to which I am constreined: 
Ye ben so wise, that right wel knowen ye 
That lordes hestes may not ben yfeined, 
They may wel be bewailed and complained, 
But men mote nedes to his lust obey, 
And so wol I, ther n’is no more to say. 


This child I am commanded for to take, 
And spake no more, but out the child he hent 
Despitously, and ’gan a chere to make, 

As though he would have slaine it, or he went 
Grisildis most al suffer and al consent : 

And as a lambe, she sitteth meke and still, 
And let this cruel sergeant do his will. 


Suspecious was the diffame of this man, 
Suspect his face, suspect his word also, 
Suspect the time in which he this begaa. 
&e. &e. 

The illustration of these stanzas bears honourable testi- 
mony to the artist's power—as well in thought as in 
execution. Energy and pathos alike distinguish his 
work. He has read his author carefully—well 
selected the point of his story for sentiment and for 
situation—and discriminated his characters with large 
intelligence. The situation of the mother suddenly 
deprived of her offspring, and looking for its destruc- 
tion before her eyes, yields at once expressions that 
are pathetic and contours that are marked. Mr. 
Cope has invented his picture with the feeling of 
a poet, and expressed the invention in Art-language 
that befits it. The pantomime at once reveals the 
tale,—and, while satisfying the demands of Art, is 
kept within the limits of natural and probable in- 
cident. 

The manipulation confirms the previously enter- 
tained opinion of Mr. Cope’s capacity to deal with 
the fresco material. He has shown his knowledge 
of the range of hues of the peculiar palette 
prescribed by the limited nature of its means in the 
production of chiar-oscuro. His resources are a 
ingenious as they are legitimate. While there # 
sufficient evidence of reference to the practice of the 
best examples of Florentine art, there isa manly ind 
pendence of style that reminds us of no one es 
master. We notice a want of harmony in 
colour of some of the accessories; such as the cradle, 
&c.,—whieh are pitched in a higher scale than the 
more general portions of the work. ’ 

Mr. Horsley’s fresco illustrates the following lines 
in the fourth book of the ‘ Paradise Lost.’"— 


Ithuriel and Zephon, with wing’d speed ; . 
Search through this garden, leave unsearch’d no nook; 





natural or agreeable way. These are considerations 
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——— 
where those two fair creatures lodge, 

Dat Ce orbeps asleep, secure of harm. 

This evening from the sun’s decline arriv’d, 

Who tells of some infernal Spirit seen ss ’ 

Hitherward bent (who could have thought ?) escap’d 

The bars of Hell, on errand bad no doubt: — 

Such, where ye find, seize fast, a bring. 

i is radiant files, 

onaee = — to the bower direct 

In search of whom they sought. Him there they found 

Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve, 

Assaying by his devilish art to reach 

The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 

Dlusions, as he list, phantasms and dreams ; 

Or if, inspiring venom, he might taint 

The animal spirits, that from pure blood arise 

Like gentle breath from rivers pure, thence raise 

‘At least di pered, discontent thoughts, 

Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires, _ 

Blown up with high conceits, engendering pride. 

Him thus intent Ithuriel with his spear 

Touch’d lightly ; for no falsehood can endure 

Touch of celestial temper, but returns 

Of force to its own likeness: up he starts 

Discover’d and surpris’d. 
Its excellence resides more in the manipulative 
quality than in the mental faculty. Mr. Horsley 
has essayed a subject which brings him into trying 
comparison with Fuseli’s composition of ‘ Our First 
Parents,’ in the same scene, engraved by Anker 
Smith for Du Roveray’s edition of Milton. If Mr. 
Horsley have not fully succeeded, it may be remem- 
bered that his subject tasked a talent which compre- 
hended grasp of mind, power of invention, knowledge 
of human form and facility of expressing it. These 
are powers peculiar to the very highest schools of Art 
—and which but few of our own time are equal to. 
A subject less lofty in aim and more literal in cha- 
racter would have been better adapted to the acknow- 
ledged abilities of this painter; who here contends 
against conditions for which his early practice—that 
won him just reputation—has not adapted him. 
The merit of his present work is, as we have said, of 
astrictly practical character. There are portions of 
it which in this particular sense are not likely to be 
soon surpassed. Once more we demur to the judg- 
ment that assigned him a subject so unfavourable,— 
one which, in the most} able hand, could not, as we 
have before stated, have been made to range in its 
spiritual bearing with the more literal meanings of 
the majority of subjects that will decorate the walls 
of the same apartment. 

For Mr. Herbert’s fresco —‘ Lear disinheriting 
Cordelia—we wait. Of the cartoon we will say 
nothing—but that, of the three artists, Mr. Herbert 
appears to have best adapted his design to the archi- 
tectural requirements of the place which it is to occupy. 
His selection of horizon, general perspective arrange- 
ment, adaptation of its own light and shade to the 
natural light of the window near it—so as to 
produce illusion and reality of look—all mark 
the forethought of the artist, and should serve as ex- 
cellent hints to those who are to fill in the remaining 


spaces, 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Minster, September. 
Tue passion for “collecting” grows,—as all the 
world is aware. When a man has “rummaged” 
twenty churches or towns, he must rummage twenty- 
five, and so on, in arithmetical progression. So likely, 
alas! does it seem just now that for some years to 
come Germany must be a land not comfortably ap- 
proachable by the pleasure-tourist, that, having seen 
and admired some of the oldest cities of the North 
and South, it was impossible to pass the capital of 
Westphalia when there was an opportunity of turning 
aside to visit it. This is now an easy affair, since a 
branch railroad from the Cologne and Minden line 
the passenger to Miinster without the weariness 
of posting. But the adventure is still superfluously 
tedious. The Germans who go betwixt Cologne 
and Berlin are resolved that as much time shall be 
spent over this new mode of conveyance as possible. 
A nilway journey with them is a business not to be 
undertaken without great deliberation. From half to 
three-quarters ofan hour must be idled away at the sta- 
tion ere it is possible to get off,—punctuality in starting 
little respected; and, generally, once every 
hour and a half the whole train must be emptied of 
its live stock, in order that the latter may feed. Of 
Course, the rate is the slowest that can be managed— 
opportunities for getting on are the fewest. In 
our own instance, by a skilful adjustment of the 
Yang for Miinster it becomes almost inevitable that 
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the tourist shall wait for a couple of hours at Hamm. | date,—while others are of the lightest period, very 


Now, Hamm is not a very inviting place: the town 
is ten minutes’ walk from the station, and boasts 
little to show except a church as green from turret 
to toe, as if it had lain in Westphalian pickle. The 
sweetest-tempered of Englishmen must revolt against 
a wanton waste of leisure devised apparently for the 
use and comfort of no other persons than the coffee- 
house and Restauration-keepers. 

We have seen Miinster under every possible dis- 
advantage :—the worst of rainy weather, and the 
people taken up in discussing the recent “ Excessen”* 
committed by the town rabble — principally un- 
licensed ringing at the gate of Prince Waldemar 
because he was known to be an invalid! But in 
brighter weather, and at less tintinnabular junctures, 
as a place of sojourn Miinster must be charming 
to all who love the riches of ancient architecture 
and the quiet, old-world dignity of places which 
have been the scenes of notable historical trans- 
actions. Even after Nuremberg and Hildesheim, 
it should be visited, as possessing individuality 
of architectural feature. The main street, or long 
market-place, is not only made picturesque by 
arcades supporting the houses, but is moreover rich 
in varieties of crotchet-building—the material being 
stone. Here we have the usual scrolled and the 
stepped gable—also the latter decorated by pin- 
nacles, which are connected with the main pyramid 
by Gothic tracery. Were it built anew, this device 
could hardly escape the censure which belongs to 
gimerack-ery and top-heaviness. The Rath-Haus 
makes a very bad subject for a drawing; yet, in 
its place, in spite of what painters and whitewashers 
have done, it has a certain fitness and venerable air 
—-if we must not say genuine respectability. 

There are four rich Gothie churches here :—two 
of them remarkable as affording excellent examples 
of fan-tracery in the windows, and all for the good 
preservation of their exterior sculptures. This last 
becomes a curious peculiarity when it is recollected 
how the town of Miinster was held for many months 
by a rabble of fanatics, who have usually shown 
a blind pleasure in destruction for destruction’s 
sake. But John of Leyden and Knipperdolling 
can have done little havoc among the carved 
images,—so many are still left. Ineed but mention a 
crucifix and several curious figures on the tower of 
the Oberwasser Kirche —a rich genealogical tree 
over the portal at St. Lambert’s—among the many 
fine and interesting specimens spared to us. This 
being the case, would it not be generous in the men 
of Miinster (if for no higher reason) to remove from 
the latter church the cages in which those wretched 
men expiated their crime, and from the Town 
Hall the implements of torture employed to render 
their punishment more horrible? Such ghastly relics 
are as distasteful to encounter as was the old gibbetted 
highwayman which no longer scares the pilgrim 
over the moor at the place where four roads cross. 

The Cathedral is, further, eminent among German 
cathedrals for its singular lowness, for the great span of 
the arches and the massiveness of the piers of the 
nave, and the very rich rood-loft shutting out and in 
the choir. So rich is it in monumental decoration — 
so intricate in lights and shadows caused by this 
massiveness of subdivisions —as to remind me of 
some of the mysterious, dark, elder Italian churches 
where Christianity is seen to have possessed itself of 
one of the strongholds of Paganism, or seems to have 
nestled in some grotto or cavern, because security, not 
splendour, was the thing of first necessity. This 
Cathedral of Miinster is further interesting as being 
more uniform than the generality of such buildings. 
It has two pair of transepts, two sacrament-houses 
or pinnacled shrines, two delicate staircases to the 
rood-loft—and within, none of those obvious ekings- 
out and afterthoughts which are so provoking how- 
ever welcome they may be as providing occupation 
for Fancy’s architecture. There is throughout a 
mixture of early and late Gothic; some of the win- 
dows being the heavy low triple one of an early 





* I note this charming new Germanism on purpose. It is 
curious that at the very moment when the people are so 
eager about their nationality they should consent so won- 
drously to corrupt their language. A crop of new words 
has sprung up since I was last here :—** Concessionirte,” 
** Delicatessen,” “ Utensilien,” and the like; not to speak of 
‘* Barricaden,” and other precious naturalizations from the 
French. 





tall, and, as often happens in similar German spe- 
cimens, lighter for being without transoms. Yet this 
variety would almost seem to have been from the 
first coherently arranged, rather than a result of 
works interrupted and resumed at a later period 
under another dispensation. The floor is embossed 
with brass escutcheons. The monuments are gor- 
geous, quaint, and rich; and a huge St. Christopher 
guards the entrance of the nave,—who must make a 
portentous and menacing figure when day is closing 
in and merely a twinkling light or two at some faz 
altar remain unextinguished. The one vexation is 
the frippery fancy which some fifty (?) years ago 
tricked out the choir in peach-colour and green, 
with shabby painted arabesques fit enough for 
Countess Platen’s bower at Herrenhausen, where 
gay tastelessness was the desideratum, but intolerably 
out of place in a building so solemn as the Dom of 
Miinster. The outside of this Cathedral—which is 
set in an open space filled with tall trees—is rich in 
detail; and, in spite of the friable nature of the stone, 
as I have said, it is well preserved. May no second 
John of Leyden appear to earn our thanks for doing 
so little mischief! 

St. Ludger’s Kirche, for its graceful octagonal 
tower and lantern,—and the Oberwasser Kirche, for 
the singularity of the cage-work of tabernacles or pin- 
nacles which finish its four corners and at a distance 
produce the ineffective appearance of irregular reti- 
culation,—are well worthy of the architect’s study. 
The painter, again—if he disdain sketching in the 
open air,—will find food for thought and comparison 
in the ancient pictures of the Westphalian school 
which the Museum contains. Even the amateur 
who has looked transiently at the quaint antiquities 
inthe Moritz Kapelle and the churches at Nuremberg, 
and at the old Colognese pictures in the gallery at Co- 
logne and the churches at Xanten, Neuss, and else- 
where in the Lower Rhine Land [see 4th. No. 991], 
will perceive without much stretch of ingenuity that 
these Westphalian productions must be ranked as 
old German works “ with a difference.” One or two 
by an unknown master have such an Italian sweet- 
ness and delicacy in their female heads as to raise 
the question whether they may not be by an Italian 
hand,—of some stranger monk, for instance, who had 
brought from the cloisters of Santa Maria Novella or 
St. Mark's at Florence his own national type of loveli- 
nessand spirituality. A Crucifixion, painted at the in- 
stance of some rich donor whose arms are emblazoned 
at the foot of the Cross, is a production about which 
no doubt can exist;—showing a florid, crotchetty, 
vivacious fancy, akin to that of Cranach and others 
of the curious elders of German art. Many fine 
Mary Magdalens has it been my good fortune to see, 
—but never such a gorgeous piece of primness as 
this penitent She, in her golden garments all padded, 
puffed, and purfled, who jeans three ways at once, 
according to the antique fashion of expressing agony. 
There are here, also, the portrait of the Herr von 
Raesfeld, who founded the Cathedral Library, by 
Herrmann tom Rink, bearing the date of 1521 —to 
which many a so-called Holbein (I need go no further 
than our own National Gallery) is inferior,_a quar- 
tett of angular and comical pictures on the story of 
Constantine—and one or two other works making up 
a group which the historical student of painting will 
find it well worth his while to examine. 

About the Frieden-Saal I cannot speak,—the sit- 
tings of a Bau-Commission precluding us from seeing 
it. Miinster boasts, also, a heavy Palace of scarlet 
brick and stucco mixed,—ornate with the combined 
devices of ecclesiastical glory and worldly diversion; 
built some hundred years ago, we fancy, on the site 
of Bishop Galen's old fortress,—since the delicious 
shady avenue which shelters the gardens is rooted 
on a rampart and defended by a moat. Then, the 
Boulevards are ample and well planted, offering 
picturesque combinations of the buildings of this 
grand old town at every turn. In short, as a place 
for sketching, or meditating, or writing the fifth act 
of a tragedy in, or taking ease in a truly comfort- 
able German inn (the Miinstersches Hof),—to say 
nothing of its being on the edge of an interesting dis- 
trict,—Miinster is most attractive. Few, I apprehend, 
will be satisfied with seeing it once: and if some 


{ German Locke or Brunel should arise to put a little 


life and promptitude into these people, “ who never 
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ean have done with anything,” it might readily be 
reached in about three hours from Cologne. s it 
is, the distance thence is now merely a short Autumn 
day’s easy journey. 





Fine-Art Gosstr.—A very curious and very 
scandalous affair has occupied the courts of law 
and the Court of Windsor. The morbid appetite 
which turns Her Majesty's privacy into its food 
and the meanness that panders to it have com- 
bined to produce an event which even the con- 
strained endurance of Royalty could not tolerate. 
We have refrained from all reproduction of certain 
paragraphs that have recently gone the round of 
@ portion of the press descriptive of the private 
exercise by the Queen and the Prince Consort of 
their tastes and talents for Art. A quantity of 
drawings and etchings from these royal hands illus- 
trative of the incidents of that domesticity which 
Her Majesty has as good a right to have uninvaded 
as any gentlewoman in her dominions, have by some 
yet unexplained agency found their way into a pub- 
lisher’s hands,—and been by him advertised for his 
own benefit. The matter is most discreditable to all 
who have been concerned in it—and has forced 
Prince Albert into a law court as a plaintiff. An 
injunction has been granted, on his application, to 
restrain the publication: and the affidavit on which 
it proceeds will best describe the exact nature of the 
case.— We take it from the .4¢las.— 

The deponent describes himself as “‘ Albert, Prince of 
Saxe Coburg and Gotha, Consort of Her Majesty the 
Queen,” and maketh oath and saith : ‘‘ That he has looked 
through the book intituled ‘ A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Royal Victoria and Albert Gallery of Etchings.’ That there 
are such etchings made by her Majesty and himself respec- 
tively as therein mentioned—that the same were so made 
for the private use of her Majesty and himself, and not for 
publication. That they had a private press, from which 
they occasionally took impressions of the etchi and that 
the plates were and are kept locked up by her Majesty, in 
order to prevent the same becoming public ; but the copies 
are left in some of the private apartments, and in such pri- 
vate apartments only. That there are various family portraits 
and etchings from old and rare engravings in the possession 
of her Majesty, and several from such original designs as 
in this catalogue mentioned, and that amongst such etch- 
ings are several portraits of the Princess Royal, and such 
scenes in the royal nursery as in the catalogue mentioned. 
That such etchings were intended for the private use of 
her Majesty and the deponent only. That although some 
of such etchings have been given occasionally and very 
Tarely to the personal friends of her Majesty, yet the depo- 
nent says, speaking positively for himself and to the best of 
his belief for her Majesty, that no such collection as that 
advertised for exhibition was ever given away by them or 
either of them, or by their or either of their permission. 
That no such collection could have been formed, except by 
impressions surreptitiously and improperly obtained, and 
believes that the defendant or the person or persons in the 

ion of the collection advertised for exhibition must 
‘have obtained and did obtain the same from some person 
or persons surreptitiously. That by whatever means the 
same were obtained, the exhibition of the said etchings, or 
any of them, is without the sanction and against the wishes 
of her Majesty and deponent, and believes that such cata- 
logue could not have been compiled or made except by 
possession of the several impressions of the said etchings so 
surreptitiously obtained. That the deponent’s first know- 
ledge of the existence of such Catalogue of Etchings was on 
the 11th October instant, when it was given todeponent by 
G. E, Anson, Esq., as a parcel which had been left at the 
palace, directed to her Majesty, and opened by him as her 
privy purse, and deponent thereby learnt for the first time 
that it was intended to submit them to public exhibition, 
and he believes on the same occasion, and at the same time, 
her Majesty first became aware of the existence of such 
catalogue, and deponent immediately desired the said G. E. 
Anson, Esq. to write to the private solicitor of her Majesty 
on the subject. 


Mr. Green, the Professor of Anatomy in the Royal 
Academy, will commence his course of six lectures 
on Monday, November 12, and continue it on the 
five following Mondays.—The Teacher of Perspec- 
tive, Mr. J. P. Knight, commenced his course of 
instruction to the students of the same institution 
yesterday. 

Sir Robert Peel has, we learn, just purchased from 
Mr. Farrer, the portrait of Alexander Pope, to be 
placed as a pendant to that of Dr. Johnson which 
1s so conspicuous a feature in his collection in Privy 
Gardens. The picture was painted by the elder 
Richardson.—The portrait of William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham, painted by Prince Hoare, has also been 
purchased from Mr. Farrer, by the same distinguished 
eollector, to occupy a position in his gallery of 
celebrated characters at Tamworth.—Both these 
pictures were recently in the possession of the Duke 
of Buckingham at Stowe. 











That species.of epigrammatic treatment in which 


Mr. Edwin Landseer delights is again exhibited in 
a series of eight etchings after his designs by Mr. 
Charles Lewis. The subject is called ‘ The Mothers.’ 
The series begins with a charming little composition 
of a ‘Highland Nurse’ who is sedulously watching 
over her charge. The spirit of maternity is contended 
for by the painter as existing as strongly in the in- 
ferior asin the human animal; and he has asserted his 
theory in the Mare and Foal, Dog and Pups, Cow 
and Calf, Donkey and Foal, Goat and Kid, Sow and 
Pigs, and Sheep and Lamb. In all these the painter, 
with but the touch of a pen, gives fresh evidence of 
his extensive observation of animal nature in its 
varieties, and his readiness in expressing it. Mr. 
Lewis has been fortunate in identifying himself fully 
with Mr. Landseer’s intentions. 


We have not for a long time looked with more 
satisfaction on any engraving than on one just com- 
pleted by Mr. T. A. Prior—whose print after Turner’s 
‘Heidelberg? we were enabled, a couple of years 
since, to introduce to the favourable notice of our 
readers [see Atheneum, No. 978, p. 767]. The 
present engraving has a very different subject—and 
is after a work whose artist’s name is not given. It 
represents Whittington, of the old City tradition, 
listening to the prophetic chimes that woo him back 
to fortune. Like Hogarth’s Idle and Industrious 
Apprentices, the picture has its useful moral. The 
painter has rendered his subject in natural and well 
studied action, and the character is well observed :— 
the engraver has shown feeling and knowledge in its 
translation. It is solid and firm in touch, giving all 
the necessary variety of textures; and the combina- 
tions and lines in the flesh and drapery are contrived 
with skill. The sward on which the wandering boy 
reclines and its foreground of dock-leaves are charac- 
teristic in their touch: and, bating the too mechanical 
and ruled look of the sky—which certainly wants 
gradation where it meets the form of old St. Paul’s 
—all things combine to make this an excellent print 
of a very popular subject. 

Our print publishers desire to make hay while the 
sun shines, and have lost no time on the death of 
the protectionist leader in furnishing portraits of him. 
Mr. M‘Lean contributes one from the pencil of H.B., 
entitled ‘A Parliamentary Souvenir,’— which puts 
the original before us as listening to a debate in the 
House of Commons. We have also a lithograph 
engraving from a Daguerreotype by M. Claudet. 
Both are characteristic. 

We have just seen a prospectus issued by a very 
deserving artist, Mr. E. V. Rippingille, for the dis- 
posal of forty-two of his works in shares of one guinea 
each—the works being valued at 1,235 guineas. The 
prizes are to be twelve in number; and some extra 
advantages are offered to those who subscribe larger 
amounts. The distribution is to take place imme- 
diately upon the required number of subscribers 
being obtained; or, in case the list shall not fill, the 
award may be made at any convenient period within 
twelve months, and to such an amount as shall have 
been subscribed. Messrs, Baily, Herbert, Charles 
Landseer, Stanfield, and Witherington act as gua- 
rantees for the fulfilment of the engagement—and 
Messrs. Paul & Dominic Colnaghi receive sub- 
scriptions and issue shares. Mr. Rippingille will be 
well remembered by his popular pictures of ‘The 
Country Post Office,’ ‘The Stage Coach Breakfast,’ 
‘Going to the Fair,’ and a series of six subjects, 
painted some years since, representing ‘ The Drunk- 
ard’s Progress.’ He is known, too, as a lecturer on 
Art :—but is one of those deserving votaries in her 
temple on whom the goddess has forgotten to shower 
her prizes. 

We are glad to know that the Sheffield School of 
Design has been so successful that the committee has 
been enabled to remove it into much larger and more 
commodious premises. The new building was opened 
in the middle of October, and the school is now in 
full work. The average attendance is one hundred 
pupils,—and this number is on the increase. 

The prize of 70 guineas offered by the Abergavenny 
Cymreigyddion, for the best plaster model in illus- 
tration of Cambro-British History, was awarded at 
the recent Eisteddfod to Mr. John Evan Thomas, 
of London. The subject was ‘The Death of Tewdric, 
King of Gwent, in the moment of Victory over the 
Saxons, at Mathern, on the Wye’—one of the four 


offered for the selection of competito ounced 
by us ante, p. 1034. siebtiaiies. 

The Bristol Times has the followin strange 
graph.— Some of our readers may oe noticed the 
quiet, noiseless, but still steady way in which the 
restoration of the north porch of Redcliff Church 
is progressing. A sculptor and five or six men 
are alone employed on it, but not intermittent} 
Those men are not paid out of the regular whee 
tion fund, but they are paid; and if you ask them 
who pays them, the only answer you get is, ‘Ni 
Desperandum.’ Who Nil Desperandum is nobody 
knows: there is a mystery about him and about the 
whole business. All that is clearly ascertained jg 
that the money for this particular work finds its wa 
steadily but secretly from Nil Desperandum; but 


Nil Desperandum is as unknown and as impenetrable ° 


as Junius.”_Even the Committee, it is added, 
cannot guess at the party from whom this “ secret 
service money” comes, 

The Bombay Times of the 14th of September 
states that a large cargo of sculptures collected 
Major Rawlinson had arrived in Bombay by the sloop 
of war Clive from the Persian Gulf,—and were to be 
forwarded to England as speedily as possible. “Few,” 
it says, “or none of them amount to so muchas a ton 
in weight; the bulk of them are not more than from 
fifty to one hundred pounds.” There is still, it ig 
added, a very large collection of relics at the mouth 
of the Euphrates,—some of which are much too 
large for transport. “ Unfortunately, scarcely any of 
the sculptures are in marble; and the gypsum from 
which nearly all are made, though durable enough if 
kept dry, is partially soluble in water, and wears 
rapidly away in rain or heavy dew.” 

The French seem unable to achieve either the 
fact or the eidolon of a Republic. The competition 
for a symbolic figure, which began “ full of sound and 
fury,” has ended by “signifying nothing.” Even 
French rt, it seems, cannot attain to the ideal of a 
model Republic, Six hundred artists, as our readers 
know, lent themselves to the attempt—and the final 
failure is now before us. On the 23rd of October 
the Committee appointed to decide ultimately on 
the twelve compositions selected from the six hundred 
sketches, rejected all :—and, as if in despair of the 
object, negatived a proposition for submitting it to 
any further competition. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Canti Popolari Toscani, posti in Musica. Da Luigi 
Gordigiani. Nos. I. to XX. 
Ir may be remembered that a tolerably close search 
of the great music-shop at Milan—Signor Ricordi’s 
establishment—last year yielded nothing more im- 
portant than the songs of Signor Gordigiani [ Athen., 
No. 1044]; which the Atheneum was first, if we 
mistake not, among English periodicals to recom- 
mend to the amateur. Since then, the publication 
before us has reached London,—and has been here 
received with such favour as to be reproduced in 
more than one edition. : 
Nor is the favour unmerited. Since the ‘ Soirées’ 
of Rossini we have received no collection of Italian 
music so excellent and attractive as this. The 
colour of the South and the graces of an individual: 
imagination are expressively stamped on most of its 
pages. They overflow with a music tuneable, deli- 
cate, and pleasing,—winning to the singer and not 
distancing moderate vocal or executive powers by 
any great difficulty. The performer, however, 
“make little of them” if he do not begin with a cet 
tain proclivity towards Italian rhythms and Italian 
appoggiaturi; and if, further, his articulation of the 
words be not refined, distinct, and expressive. AD 
yet the scientific, or such as demand a display of skill 
in construction and modulation to reconcile them 
to a pleasant melody, need not disdain these ‘Cant 
Toscani.’ They have not, it is true, Schubert's diff 
culties of interval, nor his recondite chords, nor his 
admirable and fantastically-diversified accompanl 
ments; but few are utterly without touches w: 
redeem them from commonplace,— without 
nicely-adapted harmonies and graceful closes 38 
distinguish the maestro from the amateur, whose 
stock in trade is a sense of melody, original or 
lected, and little beyond. Let us specify our favoul- 
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- ) +f sung well (and not too well) has a delicious 
pa — hardly to be resisted. ‘Ognuno 
tira l'acqua al suo mulino’ (No. IV.) will test the 
Italian pronunciation of the singer,—but it is arch, 
and new in its forms. In ‘Speranza del mio cor’ 
(No. V.) the setting of the words “ non ti ricordi pik” 
js most pathetic; and the whole song is a treasure 

any one who feels what she sings. ‘E questa 
yalle’ (No. IX.)—breathes a gayer humour; offering 
temptations to all whose fancy lies in the direction 
of the piquant. ‘ Partita 2 gia la nave’ (No. XIV.) 
has a certain novelty, even though it be a Barcarole. 
‘Ogentilina, gentilina’(No. XV.) must be commended 


ever, may be found more attractive than the above : 
_the effect of this music, let us again repeat, largely 
depending upon the sympathy of the executant. 
Coldly or carelessly sung, or with an English or 
German bocca, the best of these ‘*Canti’ must pass 


ticed. 
But while these ‘ Canti’ claim all honour as plea- 
sant to sing and to hear in a chamber, we imagine 
them to contain an utterance in full of their com- 

rs powers. They have a miniature air, which 

Judes much hope of Signor Gordigiani’s success 
were he to attempt more ambitious forms of writing. 
It is much to the interest of the world that we should 
be proved in the wrong :—but the opinion may be 
recorded, lest any reader should be inclined to fancy 
that we see in these compositions more than what 
they are —to wit, graceful, highly finished and 
expressive Romances. 





Sacrep Harmonic Socrery.—On Wednesday 
last we were gratified to a rare degree. There is no 
pleasure in fault-finding; but when, after having 
stood alone for a dozen years or thereabouts in a 
course of objection, we find at last suggestions agreed 
withand acted upon, defectsadmitted, radical measures 
of cure undertaken, and further an immediate result 
beyond expectation—how satisfactory is the task of 
praising! “The Sacred Harmonic Society” is now 
inthe fair way to become what we have long desired 
to see it—one of the first establishments of its kind 
in Europe. The orchestra is virtually reconstructed, 
—its platform being brought forward in the front and 
raised at the sides, so that every performer has now 
room enough and a clear view of the bdton. The 
organ has shared the common lot of re-arrangement; 
the shrieking and confusing mixture-stops are re- 
placed by unisonal ones, and the instrument, tuned 
according to the Continental plan, is by these changes 
rendered an assistance, whereas it used to be a 
nuisance. The band and chorus have been strength- 
ened; while a strictness of rehearsal is now enjoined 
which must purify the society of loungers and render 
those belonging toit proficient. That these innovations 
were all necessary ones was proved by the immense 
advance displayed in the execution of ‘ Elijah’ given 
on Wednesday night. The chorus was powerful, 
firm, and sensitive—the band excellent in accom- 
paniment—and the solo-singers, with little exception, 
went through their tasks like persons at once ani- 
mated and supported. 

Remembering, as we do, that no word is more 
loosely used than the word tradition in Music, 
{whether it be tradition of pitch, of tempo, or of ex- 
pression)—the real meaning of the same being often 
nothing more nor less than the speaker’s own person- 
ality or prejudice,_we English were too close to 
Mendelssohn when his ‘ Elijah’ was first prepared for 
performance not fully to possess his meaning. These 
have penetrated Signor Costa,—who conducted 
the work admirably. We recently indicated what 
We conceived to be his tendencies in reading. Not 
one of them was to be heard or felt amiss in his treat- 
ment of this master-piece of modern music—the next 
sacred* work to Handel's Oratorios. For precision 
and spirit we were prepared; but the gravity, the 
Smoothness, and the absence of exaggeration sur- 
passed our expectations. ‘Two or three points came 
out with a force and brilliancy not before attained: 
™ particular that glorious sequence upon the words 
g But the Lord is above them and almighty 
m the Thanksgiving chorus of the first act—The 
— 





Ri . Lest any one should mistake the above, or fancy us 
Stretching Reason for Love’s sake,” it may be pointed out 
the Requiems of Mozart and Cherubini and the 
Masses of Beethoven are “ service” music,—and thus do 


voices in the three-fourths movement of the Baal 
chorus—hitherto always more or less undecided— 
were perfectly steady. The chorus ‘He watching 
over Israel,’ went to perfection—and the ‘ Sanctus’ 
of angels, with a grandeur and clearness reached on 
Wednesday for the first time. The above speci- 


those who know the score of ‘ Elijah.’ 
Signor Costa on Wednesday added to his high 
reputation as a conductor—and enables us to speak 
of his appointment as giving promise for the future 
very precious to the oratorio-going public. 

The singers, as we have said, were, as a body, at 
their best. Miss Birch merits a word of especial 
praise, for the power and spirit thrown into her air, 
‘I am He that comforteth,— perhaps the most 
jubilant utterance in Music of cheerful religious hope. 
The movement is a difficult one:—hence a more than 
ordinary merit in her complete mastery of it. But 
the one encore (not to be silenced) was to the aria, 
‘O, rest in the Lord,’—sung by Miss Dolby. 








Sapier’s WELLS.—On Friday week Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton’s play of ‘Richelieu’ was revived for the 
season, with only a slight difference in the cast usual 
at this theatre—Miss Cooper playing Julie and Miss 
Huddart Frangois. The former lady was unequal 
to the part; but the latter manifested again that in- 
creased energy and skill which we have already attri- 
buted to her. She should remember, however, that 
distinctness of elocution is requisite to give value to 
any other qualities of delivery. Mr. Phelps was, of 
course, the Richelieu,—and played the part with 
force. 


Otympic.—On Monday, Mr. Bernard's ‘ Lucille’ 
was revived;—Mrs. Stirling performing the heroine. 
Though not exhibiting the natveté and finish of Mrs. 
Keeley, the actress gave to the part a tragic dignity 
to which we are unaccustomed. Mr. Emery sus- 
tained the character of De Vavasour, the undecided 
yet faithful lover. Altogether, the piece was well 
supported. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossir.—The doubt last 
week expressed with regard to the Society of British 
Musicians has been solved by the arrival of a card 
from which we learn that it is their intention to hold 
three meetings in the Hanover Square Rooms, on the 
13th and 27th inst., and the 11th of next month, 
We presume that these will be orchestral concerts. 

Certain facts are of periodical recurrence. Who 
does not know the artists who are twice a year about 
to retire,the singers who are as frequently intending 
to be tempted back to the stage? These tales “keep 
people on the alert”—as the man in the farce said of 
the house next door which was always on fire. About 
November, for instance, we are pretty sure to hear of 
the fusion of our two Italian Operas. How far there 
may be any warrant for such gossip quiet spectators 
who are behind neither curtain can, of course, only 
guess; but they are possibly not far wrong in extract- 
ing from the “certain information” (than which 
nothing can be more uncertain) two facts,—namely, 
that the management of the Haymarket does not 
please, and that that of Covent Garden does not 
“ pay.” 

We must for a while defer our notice of Mdlle. de 
Roissi’s singing at the Princess’s Theatre,—described 
by our contemporaries as successful. But a remark 
suggests itself on the occasion in conjunction with the 
comingappearance of Mdlle. Nissen at Covent Garden. 
In nine cases out of ten, a prima donna aspiring to 
the highest tragic honours will select for her début 
*‘Norma:’—yet there has been only one English 
dramatic singer accomplished enough to succeed in 
the part. So much, on the one hand, for the vitality 
of story in an opera to sustain feeble music,—so much, 
on the other, for the deficiency in our cantatrici of 
the highest ambition ! 

During the reign of thegorgeous Catalanithere arose 
Catalanis of every country and compass under the 
sun— Welsh, English, Russian—nay,even a man who 
shaved himself clean and debased himself by putting 
on woman's clothes and exhibiting a falsetto mimicry 
of the enchantress! Paganinis, too, there were by the 
dozen in Paganini’s time; one player reaching the 
pass of thrusting his violin within the bow that he 





‘ot come within the circle indicated. 


might outdo the Signor’s one string. Now, a crop 


fications will sufficiently authenticate our praise to | 
In short, 


of “singing Jennys” may be expected to come up. 

In fact, a “ Liverpool Lind” has already budded, in 

praise of whom a journalist of the town becomes 
| extravagantly rapturous. Need we say, by way of 
friendly warning, that any treasure of voice or talent, 
| be it ever so rare, can hardly escape being flawed 
past remedy by the presumptuous charlatanry of 
such an introduction? These copies start up ready 
| armed for success:—the long and obseure years of 
| labour devoted by the originals whose names they 
impertinently assume rarely or never coming into 
their record ! 


M. Fétis writes to the Gazette Musicale of the 
Brussels Italian Opera company, already mentioned 
by us, in the handsomest terms. Signor Calzolari, 
the tenor, is gifted, he says, “with a delicious chest 
voice, metallic, silvery, and ready, mounting to B 
flat without head-notes or the least strain;” a voice 
cultivated in the thorough fashion of the true vocal 
school, His ornaments, it is added, are in excellent 
taste; he is also a good musician and a good actor. 
Here is a treasure for managers, if M. Fétis do 
not in some degree exaggerate, being influenced 
by national self-gratulation at “the poor burnt-out 
Italians” taking refuge in Brussels. We are inclined 
to suspect that this may be the case from the tone of 
his letter: which speaks more epigrammatically than 
exactly of the state of affairs in London. But allow- 
ing a handsome per-centage, Signor Calzolari is still 
an artist to be inquired for,—more especially as he 
seems capable of singing the music of Rossini. 

The public will hear with regret of the death, at 
Paris, of Mdlle. Maria Milanollo; the younger of the 
two sisters whose violin playing was so peculiar and 
interesting an exhibition. Mdlle. Maria deserved the 
preference for fine spirit and genius in her perform- 
ance, though she was a less perfect mechanist than 
her sister. Her age is given as sixteen by the jour- 
nals: and they add that she was interred in the artists’ 
corner of the cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise with due 
honours, 


In spite of so entire a metamorphosis of “‘ thrones 
and principalities*— circumstances and opinions, 
—as is implied in the substitution of General 
Cavaignac for Charles X., the opera by Rossini 
mentioned last week seems in some degree to have 
succeeded at Paris,—thanks to Mesdames Persiani 
and Castellan (to whom is allotted a diatribe against 
Radetzki-an domination in Italy),—thanks, also, to 
a farcical character sustained by Signor Ronconi. 
But how is “ the cast” changed since the ‘ I] viaggio 
a Reims’ was executed, in glorification of the “ night 
divine,” by Mesdames Pasta, Monbelli, Cinti (then 
in the flower of her voice), MM. Zuchelli, Donzelli, 
Bordogni, Pellegrini, and Levasseur ! 


Yet another début (!) is about to take place at 
the Grand Opéra of Paris—that of Mdlle. Lagrange; 
a Lady whom we have mentioned, on hearsay, as 
having been successful in Italy. We ought now to 
be hearing of theappearance there of Madame Viardot- 
Garcia. 

M. Girard has been appointed conductor of the 
Conservatoire concerts in place of M. Habeneck, who 
has finally retired. 

A new organ of some pretension has been just 
placed in the Church of St. Brieuc (Cétes du Nord), 
by MM. Cavaillé-Coll.—To this note it may be added, 
that during the recent solemnity in the Chapel of 
Versailles, at which M. Adam’s Mass was performed, 
M. Ambroise Thomas performed on the organ 
(which is complained of as a very bad one) two or 
three pieces—one, a Fugue by Handel. The above 
are more “ straws’’ pointing out that the wind sits in 
the right quarter. 

The Germans are an odd people. It is not many 
days since we were hearing of sundry innovations 
just made, or making, in the service-music of the Prus- 
sian Court Church at the express instance of His 
Majesty :—the fruits of placid leisure!—The intro- 
duction of white-robed young ladies who play on harps, 
which has been described as “a feature,” well enough 
befits days of peace or such a King René as Scott exhi- 
bited in his ‘ Anne of Geierstein, —but in troublesome 
times like these the sound thereof, at this distance at 
least, is jarring. Yet who shall judge? The troubles 
of Germany seem absolutely to have been turned 





into “ play’? at the Opera,—since we read in the jour- 
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nals that on the day of the King’s anniversary the 
* Alceste’ of Gluck was performed at the Royal 
Theatre in Berlin. “ An official character,” conti- 
nues the newspaper paragraph, “ was given to the 
solemnity by a political prologue, in which Alcestis 
was represented as the Genius of German Unity 
gone down into the infernal regions, whom Hercules, 
the Genius of Constitutional Liberty, follows and 
delivers.” For a goodly piece of Della-Cruscanism 
like this, enjoyed or permitted at a crisis of such stern 
reality as the present one, the musical accom- 
paniment most beseeming would have been coral, 
bells, whistle, quail, cuckoo, penny-trumpet, rattle, 
and night-owl — the entire orchestra of Haydn’s 
Kinder-Sinfonie!—An Italian translation of Auber’s 
‘Fra Diavolo’ has been given with great success at 
the Kénigstadt Theatre. It is curious to see the 
southern repertory reinforced from French sources— 
but this must be done until the South shall give the 
world of singers a new composer. 

At Munich, by way of féte on the birthday of the 
Queen, was inaugurated the statue of Gluck just 
erected on the Odeon Platz, in fulfilment of the com- 
mission of King Louis. Four thousand persons [is 
there not some mistake in the number ?] are said to 
have joined in a Hymn composed for the occasion. 

Rumours are current in the dramatic world that 
it is Mr. Macready’s intention to fix his residence in 
America, —and possibly to become a candidate 
for a professorship in one of the Universities of that 
country. 

It would seem as if actors and actresses were try- 
ing to thrust the “ Penny-a-liner” from his stool— 
owing to the number and frequency of their com- 
munications to the daily papers. Madame Doche 
has been unable to take leave of her public of the 
Vaudeville theatre at Paris without committing to 
the journals an ingenious and—in the French sense 
of the word—malicious explanation of the reasons 
for her secession. 


The Administrative Committee of the Comédie 
Frangaise has, it seems, refused to accept Mdlle. 
Rachel's resignation. Under legal advice, they have 
informed the Lady that she has not the right to with- 
draw:—and the precedent of Malle. Plessy is gently 
suggested for her consideration unless she immediately 
return. 

The Parisian dramatic event which has taken 
place since those last recorded has been a translation 
of * Macbeth’ by M. Emile Deschamps, produced at 
the Odéon theatre. Though too academically trans- 
lated—even Lady Macbeth's fearful soliloquy in her 
sleep having been thrust into such tirade metre as 
the Chiménes and Camilles of French tragedy speak 
—the tragedy is said by M. Janin to have succeeded 
entirely. He adds that it has been put on the stage 
with great luxury.—‘ Nothing was wanting; neither 
dresses, nor fétes, nor flourishes of trumpets, nor 
armour, nor pomp, nor ceremonies, nor hurly burly, 
—nothing was wanting!” After its kind, the critic’s 
“hurly burly” is as precious, (being about as English,) 
as the stilted rhyme which he criticizes sointelligently. 

The faults of our neighbours, &c. &c.! 

At the Ambigu Comique, ‘The Seven Deadly 
Sins’ is running “like wildfire.” A new vaudeville, 
*Les Deux font la Paire,’ at the Variétés, is said to 
be “the most amusing piece which has appeared 
within the last twenty years” !—a praise calculated 
to disquiet Vernet’s ghost if It ever walk the Boule- 
vards. 





MISCELLANEA 

The Sea Serpent.—Superstition and scepticism are 
curiously mixed in our day. There is an audience 
for quackery of most kinds,—and cavillers at nearly 
all truths. The revelations of a Poughkeepsie Seer 
can find acceptance on his own testimony,—while 
those of an Adams and a Leverrier are disputed 
against that of the whole scientific world. Any sort 
of spiritual revelation may command a certain 
amount of faith on the strength of its improbability, 
—yet evidence of the kind held to be good for 
ordinary affirmation is not permitted to establish the 
Sea serpent. As there is not even primd facie im- 
probability in the existence of such a monster, it 
will perhaps be finally thought that the great im- 
probability of a number of officers in Her Majesty’s 





Navy reporting to the Admiralty a circumstantial 
lie, or being uniformly deceived in a matter of simple 
observation, is reasonable proof of the apparition. 
Meanwhile, the following speculations by a corre- 
spondent of the Times, seem worthy of quotation :— 

One of the greatest difficulties on the face of the narrative, 
and which must be allowed to destroy the analogy of the 
motions of the so-called “‘Sea serpent” with those of all 
known snakes and anguilliform fishes, is that no less than 
60 feet of the animal were seen advancing @ fleur d’eau at 
the rate of from 12 to 15 miles an hour, without it being 
possible to perceive, upon the closest and most attentive 
inspection,any undulatory motion to which its rapid advance 
could be ascribed It need scarcely be observed that 
neither an eel nor a snake, if either of those animals could 
swim at all with the neck elevated, could do so without the 
front part of its body being thrown into undulation by the 
propulsive efforts of its tail. But, it may be asked, if the 
animal seen by Capt. M‘Quhe was not allied to the snakes 
or to the eels, to what class of animals could it have belonged? 
To this I would reply,that it appears more likely that the enor- 
mous reptile in question was allied to the gigantic Saurians, 
hitherto believed only to exist in the fossil state,—and, among 
them, to the Plesiosaurus. From the known anatomical 
character of the Plesiosauri, derived from the examination 
of their organic remains, geologists are agreed in the infer- 
ence that those animals carried their necks (which must 
have resembled the bodies of serpents) above the water, 
while their progression was effected by large paddles working 
beneath—the short but strong tail acting the part of a 
rudder. It would be superfluous to point out how closely 
the surmises of philosophers resemble, in these particulars, 
the description of the eye-witnesses of the living animal as 
given in the letter and drawings of Capt. M‘Quha. In the 
latter we have many of the external characters of the 
former, as predicted from the examination of the skeleton. 
The short head, the serpentlike neck carried several feet 
above the water, forcibly recal the idea conceived of the 
extinct animal; and even the bristly mane on certain parts 
of the back, so unlike anything found in serpents, has its 
analogy in the Iguana,—to which animal the Plesiosaurus 
has been compared by some geologists. But I would most 
of all insist upon the peculiarity of the animal's progression; 
which could only have been effected, with the evenness and 
at the rate described, by an apparatus of fins or paddles 
not possessed by serpents, but existing in the highest per- 
fection in the Plesiosaurus. 

Coming Picture Sale.—The collection of pictures 
formed by Dr. Campe, of Nuremberg, under the 
advice of Herr Heideloff, is about to be conveyed to 
London for sale, by public auction, next spring. In 
it are some first-class productions of the early 
German school, by L. Cranach, Albert Durer, J. 
Mabuse, M. Wohlgemuth, and Israel Von Mecheln, 
which have been described and authenticated in the 
writings of Passavant and Kiigler. Two pictures 
have been purchased from the collection by English 
travellers: namely, a picture of Van Eyck’s, now 
at Alton Towers, by the Earl of Shrewsbury —and 
another by Memling, by Lord Robert Grosvenor.— 
Art-Journal, 

Mr. Lassell’s Telescope.— Referring to your notice, in the 
Atheneum of the 14th of Oct., of the simultaneous discovery 
of the Sth satellite of Saturn, on the 18th of Sept. last, by 
Mr. Lassell in Liverpool and by Mr. Bond in the United 
States,—it may perhaps be interesting to some of your readers 
to know that the telescope with which Mr. Lassell has made 
this admirable discovery was constructed by himself, while 
that employed by Mr. Bond came from the celebrated esta- 
blishment of Mertz & Son, of Munich, and cost, I believe, 
upwards of 3,0007. Having had the good fortune to be an 
eye-witness to the progress of Mr. Lassell’s telescope from 
the commencement, I can bear testimony to the almost 
unparalleled personal labour and exertion with which he 
has dedicated every leisure hour to the construction of his 
noble instrument, from his earnest devotion to and dis- 
interested love for astronomical science. Among the many 
feats which Mr. Lassell has already performed with this 
“ Home-made” telescope, I may particularize the discovery 
of the satellite and ring of the new planet Neptune; also 
upwards of eleven perfect observations of the 7th satellite of 
Saturn—which had as it were been lost to observers for 
nearly thirty years.—I am, &c. 

Patricroft, near Manchester, JAMES NASMYTH. 

Oct. 25. 

New Colonial Offce.—It is the intention of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests to erect im- 
mediately a new Colonial Office, more extensive and 
better adapted to the wants of that department of 
the Government than the buildings now used for the 
purpose in Downing-street. The new offices will be 
erected in Whitehall, on the site now occupied by 
Lady Dover's mansion, and will adjoin the Board of 
Trade and extend as far as the Canteen at the 
Horse Guards. The style of architecture will be 
Italian, and the design will be intrusted to Mr. 
Barry, the architect of the New Palace at West- 
minster.— Post. 
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MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 








I. 
THE 


CASTLEREAGH MEMOIRS 


AND CORRESPONDENCE. 2 vols. 8vo, 289. bound, 


Mrs. TROLLOPE’S New Nove, 
“THE YOUNG COUNTESS, 


3 vols, 
MEMOIRS OF 
CHATEAUBRIAND, 


Written by Himself. Translated from the French, Part I. smalt 
Svo. price 28. 6d. (Immediately.) 


MILDRED VERNON: 


A TALE OF PARISIAN LIFE, 
By HAMILTON MURRAY. 3 vols, 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS 


OF ENGLAND. Complete in 12 vols, 
The latter volumes may be had separately to complete sets. 


Mr. ROSS’S YACHT VOYAGE 


TO NORWAY, DENMARK, and SWEDEN, 
In LORD RODNEY’S CUTTER, the “ LRIS,” 2 vols, 21s, bound, 


ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 


By W. J. BRODERIP, Esq. F.R.S, 
Second Edition, 10s, 6d, bound. 


Henry Cotpsury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough= 
street. 


NEW WORK BY ROBERT HUNT. 


eer 





Now ready, in One Volume Syo. price 12s, 


THE 


POETRY OF SCIENCE; 


oR, 
STUDIES OF THE PHYSICAL PHENO- 
MENA OF NATURE. 


By Rosert Honrt, 
Keeper of Mining Records, Museum of Economic Geology ; 
Author of ‘ Researches on Light.’ 

“ Hast thou ever said to thyself thoughtfully rt 1s! heedless in 
that moment, whether it were a man before thee, or a flower, or 2 
grain of sand? without reference, in short, to this or that parti- 
cular mode or form of existence. If thou hast, indeed, attained to 
this, thou wilt have felt the presence of a mystery, which must 
have fixed thy spirit in awe and wonder.”—CoLeRinGe. 


On the 15th instant, 
In One Volume, crown Svo. with Thirty-six Illustrations, Real 
and Ideal, in a New Style of Engraving, 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
By Acneta Domestica, M.ES. 


“The Publishers of Miss Catlow’s little book (Popular Ento- 
mology) have in preparation a charming Work, to be called ‘ Epi- 
sodes of Insect Life.’ he illustrations are exceedingly droll 
insects being made to figure in them in all sorts of funny charac- 
ters, and the humour displayed in the descriptions is quite as 
par with that of the illustrations, which are exquisitely engraved. 

Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review, 


London: Reeve, BENHAM, AND REEVE, 
King William-street, Strand. 
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“AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


NEW WORKS 


IVED BY JOHN CHAPMAN 
— —, STRAND, LONDON. . 


—>——_ 


THE LEAFLETS OF MEMORY. 


An ILLUMINATED ANNU AL for 1849. 
Edited by REYNELL COATES, M.D. ” 
ustrated by numerous Plates (copper and illuminated), 
= - "avo. morocco, gilt edges, 11. 168. 





THE 


FEMALE POETS | OF AMERICA. 


B. READ. 
ti bat ee a Pages, Biographical 
‘With ne Tetices Portas and I of their Writings. 
Boyal Svo. cloth gilt, 308. A few copies in morocco, ‘gilt, 2l. 28. 





THE 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF JOSEPH REED, 


MILITARY SECRETARY OF WASHINGION AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 
Edited by his Grandson, WM. B. REED. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, Portrait, 1/. 10s. 


THE 


LIFE OF WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 
EARL OF STIRLING, 


MAJOR-GENERAL OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED 
STATES DURING THE REVOLUTION. 
W. A. DUER, L.L.D. 
8yo. cloth, Portrait and Plans of Battle. 


NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA. 
THE 


MATHEMATICAL PRINCIPLES 
OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


By SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
Translated into English by ANDREW MOTTE. 
To which is added, Newron’ 4 Barbe ye or THE WorLp. 
American Edition, carefully vised and Corrected. With a 
LIFE of the AUTHOR, by x W. CHITTENDEN, M.A. &. 
Royal 8vo. bound, 1. lis. 6d. 


FOUR OLD PLAYS. 


JTHERSYTES, JACK JUGLER, HEYWOOD’S PARDONER 
and FRENE, and JOCASTA, a Tragedy by GASCOIGNE 
and KINWELMARSH. 
With an Introduction and Notes. Crown 8vo. cloth, 14s. 
Vnly 100 copies printed. 


GRECIAN ANI] AND ROMAN 
MYTHOLOGY, 


By M. A. DWIGHT. 
With an Introductory Notice by Prof. TAYLER LEWIS, and 
a Series of Ee in Uutline. 
Thick 12mo. half bound, 14s. ; large paper, 21s. 


ELEMENTS OF THE 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
MIDWIFERY. 


By DAVID H. TUCKER, M.D. 
With numerous Illustrations. 12mo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 


By J. FORSYTH MEIGS, M.D. 
12mo. cloth, 12s, 


ELEMENTS OF GENERAL 
PATHOLOGY, 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the Avses, FORMS, 
er and RESULT of DISEASE. 


ALFRED STILLE§, M.D., 
Fellow of « Philadelphia College of Physicians. 
12mo. a lle. 


AGNEL’S CHESS | FOR WINTER 
EVENINGS, 


guntainin the RUDIMENTS of the GAME, &e. &e.; with a 
es of Chess Tales, with Illustrations enzraved from the Original 


i thick vol. post Syo. cloth gilt, Bs du. 


New Burtincton-street, Nov, 4, 1848, 


MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


——~>_— 


I, 
SECRET HISTORY OF THs FRENCH REVOLUTIONS 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF, 
CITIZEN CAUSSIDIERE, 


Whilst acting as Minister of Police to the French Republic. 


Including a Narrative of the Revolution in February, 1848, to the 
present time. 


Written by Citizen CAUSSIDIERE, 
Representative of the People. 
*x* This work will be first published in English. 
Il. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO MISS EDGEWORTH. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HELEN CHARTERIS: 
A NOVEL OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


“ Of all defects with which frail man is curst, 

How oft a want of firmness proves the w orst ; 

Ah! rather seek to build upon the wave, 

Than trust one hour to — 3 slave.” 

Tue Rivav Sisters. 
(Now ready. 
111. 

In 3 vols, post Svo. with numerous Illustrations, 


TRAVELS IN SARDINIA, 


Including Pictures of the Manners and Customs of the Santi- 
nians, and Notes on the Antiquities and Modern Objects of In- 
terest in the Is! To which is added some Account of the 
House of Savoy. 


By J. W. WARRE TYNDALE, M.A. Barrister-at-Law, 
Iv. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. Second Edition of 
COUNT C. P. DE LASTEYRIE’S 


SECRETS OF THE 
CONFESSIONAL. 


[Now ready. 


v. 
In’3 vols. post 8yo, 


CLARA FANE; 


OR, THE CONTRASTS OF A LIFE. A NOVEL 
By LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, 
Author of * Catherine de Medicis,’ &. 


In 2 vols. post Svo. with Portraits, &e. 11.18. neatly bound, 
THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF 


THEODORE HOOK, 
(With Anecdotes of some of his Contemporaries), 
Author of ‘Sayings and Doings,’ * Gilbert Gurney, &c. 
By the Rey. R. DALTUN BARHAM. 


In 2 vols. post Svo. with Portrait, 2ia. the Second Edition, 
revised and corrected, of 


MR. ACTON WARBURTON’ 8 


ROLLO AND HIS RACE. 


(Now ready. 
Vill. 


THE LONG LOST WORK OF CERVANTES. 
Post 8vo. price 63. neatly bound, with a Portrait of Cervantes, 
EL BUSCAPIE. 


By MIGUEL CERVAN TES, bene -galebeated Author of 


on Quixo’ 
Recently discovered in Manuscript at ot Translated from the 
Spanish, 


By MISS THOMASINA ROSS. 
To which is prefixed an Original Memoir of Cervantes. 


The Second Edition of 
J. FENIMORE COOPER'S 

BEE-HUNTER. 

[Now ready. 
x. 

In 3 vols. post Svo. with a Portrait of the Author, 

THE BIRD OF PASSAGE. 
By MRS. ROMER 


Author of * Sturmer,’ * A ‘Pilgrimage t to the Temples and Tombs of 
sypt,’ & 


XI. 
In post 8vo. neatly bound, price 10s. 6d. 


PRONTENACGC. 
A POEM. 
By ALFRED B. STREET. 


xII. 
In post 8vo. with Comic Illustrations, price 10s, 6d. neatly bound, 


MARTIN TOUTROND. 


A FRENCHMAN IN LONDON IN 1831. 
From an unpublished French Manuscript. 


Ricuard Bextiey, New Burlington-street, 





(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





WOR K 


PRINTED FOR 


TAYLOR, WALTON & MABERLY, 
28, UPPER GOWER-STREET, axp 27, IVY-LANE, PATER- 
NOSTER-ROW. 


Ss 


QUAIN’S ANATOMY. By Professors 
SHARPEY and QUAIN. With 400 Engravings on 
Wood. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth lettered. 

(Now ready. 
*,* Part IIL separately, 13s. cloth. 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and RO- 
MAN ANTIQUITIES. By Various Writers. Edited 
by Dr. W. SMITH. Second Edition, revised, with large 
Additions. 500 Engravings on Wood. 1 vol. medium 
8vo. 2i. 2s, 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and RO- 
MAN BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By Various 
Writers. Edited by Dr. W. SMITH. Medium 8vo. 
Vols. I. and I, each 17. 16s. 


¥,* Vol. III. in December. 


KIRKE’S HAND-BOOK of PHY- 


SIOLOGY. 12mo. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


MOHRand REDWOOD’s PRACTICAL 
PHARMACY. Illustrated by several hundred En- 
gravings on Wood. 1! vol. 8vo. [In November. 


SUPPLEMENT to MULLER’S PHY- 
SIOLOGY. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


BALLARD and GARROD’S MATE- 


RIA MEDICA. 8vo. 12s, cloth. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. 


BROTHERS. Feap. 8vo. 
Series, 7s. 


LATHAM’S ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Second Edition, enlarged. vo. lis. 


LATHAM’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Second Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


DE MORGAN’S FORMAL LOGIC. 


&vo. 12s. 


DE MORGAN’S ELEMENTS of 


ARITHMETIC. Royal 12mo. 5s. 


NIEBUHR’S HISTORY of ROME, 
5 vols. 8vo. 31. 14s. 6d. 


*,* Vols. IV. and V.are the same as Vols. II. and 
III. of the Lectures. 


NIEBUHR’S LECTURES on the HIS- 


TORY of ROME, 3 vols. 8vo. ll. 18s. 


SCHMITZ’S HISTORY of ROME. 


12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


LINWOOD’S LEXICON to ZSCHY- 


LUS. 12s. cloth, 


YOUNG’S LECTURES on NATURAL 
; 7 open By Professor KELLAND. 2 vols. 


POTTER'S ELEMENTS of MECHA- 


NICS. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 


By Two 


Finst Ssnigs, 6s. Seconp 


POTTER'S ELEMENTS of OPTICS. 
Svo. 9s. Gd. cloth. 

AKERMAN’S NUMISMATIC MA- 
NUAL. 8vo. 1. Is. 


*%* Catalogue of Taylor, Walton § Maberly’s Publications 
will be sent by Post (free) to any one writing for it, 
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LEIGH HUNT'S ACCOUNT OF LONDON. 
Just ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Forty-five Illustrations, 
price 248. in embossed : 
E T O 
p. MEMORABLE CHAR ACTERS "AND EVENTS, 
From St. Pavu's to fais Naima 
By LEIGH HU 
London : Smith, Blder & Co. a Cornhill. 


“This cays is published, in 4 vols. 8vo. cloth lettered, price 7 
Medicated, b y permission. to His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge), 
Hy SsroryY of the PHILOSOPHY of MIND; 
embracing the Opinions of all W seers on Mental Science 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Tim: 
y ROBERT BLAKEY, Psa, 
Author of * History of Mora Lay * Essay “4 Moral Good and 
S8ay 0! 

This Work contains notices of ‘the atest “authors in France, 
Digium. Holland, omy ae Panes, Sweden, Russia, Italy, 
Spain, the United States, &c. & 

London: Trelawney W. oe 
JH Fi. 5 eeser. Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. Edin! 
lachlan & Co. Dublin: Hodges & Smith. — range. 
Leipzig: T. O. Weigel. Florence : M. Molini. Brussels : Hauman 
& Co. New York: J. Wiley. 

This day is published, 4to. price 10s, 6d. 
N FEMORAL RUPTURE: its Anatomy, 
Pathology,and Surgery. With a New Mode of Operating, 
applicable to cases of S Strangulated Herve generally. 
Fellow of the Royal Oolhege of Su hg Surgeon to —4 Royal Free 
Hospital With Illustrations by Bagg. 
a 8. Highley, 32, F leet-street. 


MERSON’S ESSAYS, ORATIONS, and 
4 LECTURES. The London Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth; 
eo us The Essays separate, 28. sewed. Orations and Lectures, 
separa 
Portwine' 's Hand-Book to the Steam Engine, &c. 
1s. cloth. 





nders, 6, ecing cree. Cups: 
: Mac 








= W. Tegg & Co. ; T. Nelson ; Aylott & Jones. 
ONGFELLOW’S VOICES of the NIGHT— 


Earlier Poems—Poems on Slavery—CHildren of the Lord’s 
Supper—Ballads—Translations Cy Miscellaneous Poems. Super- 
royal 32mo. 1s. 6d. sewed ; 28, cloth gilt. 

Longfellow’s Ev: angeline — Belfry of Bruges— 
Miscellaneous, ond. aca Poems. Super-royal 32mo. 1s. 6d. 
sewed ; 2 ne 

_Tegg y © aylott & Jones ; Partridge & Oakey. 
Fa ust a in 2 volumes, 8vo. cloth, — 

ROSE’S TREATISE OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 

Each vetame — separately. Vol. I. vice a ae = price 18s. 
" I. Qualitative. Vol. . I. Quan' D 
OSE 3° "PRAC TICAL TREA T SE. of CHE- 

MICAL ANALYSIS, including Tables for Calculations in 
Analysis. Translated from'the French, and from the fourth Ger- 
man Edition, with Notes and Observations by Dr. A. Normanpy. 

Notice of Volume One, 

“We can only observe, in conclusion, that the work is clearly 
one of high character, and meriting a cordial and respectful recep- 
tion from every one interested in Chemistry.”—Morning Post. 

London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras- lane, Cheapside. 


INTRODUCTION TO ROSE’S ye ape a 
Just pu YS in one volume 8vo. cloth, pri 
TORMANDY’S (Dr. A.) PRA CTICAL IN 
TRODUCTION to ROSE’S CHEMICAL ANALYSIS; 
illustrated by Sy: moptie Tite and papers Formulas. For the 
use of Students. By Dr. A, NORM 
London: William Tea & Co Cheapside. 
8th Edition, me re ip age Cap and improved, 
hick vol. 8vo. 30. 
OOPER'S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 
Eig +" Edition, revised, corrected, and improved, by 
KLEIN GR Lecturer on the Practice of Physic at 
the iaecenet School of” Medicine, &c. 
ondon : .ongman, Brown & Co. ; H amilton & Co.; Simpkin & 
Whittaker & Co. ; 8. Highley ; 'l. Bumpus ; Houlston & Co.; 
i " frenshaw ; B. Fellowes ; H. ¢. Bohn; J. Churchill; Orr & Co. 
Bigs & Bush ; G. Routledge; hie ¢ & Co.; Griffin & Co.; and . 
& F. Waller. Edinburgh : A. &C. Black, and Maclachlan & Co. 
Dublin: Fannin 


TO THE CLERGY, SCHOOLMASTERS, AND OTHERS 
INTERESTED IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 
Just published, in 12mo. (pp. 366), price 4s. cloth, 
OLUTIONS to the QUESTIONS of the 
GENERAL EXAMINATION at EASTER, 1838, conducted 
by Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools for awarding Certificates : 
with Appendices, including the Examination Papers of the several 
punto Institutions. By Two Certified Battersea Masters— 
W. HA OND, Master of the Commercial Lame Schvols, 
and T. GOOD ALL, Blue-coat School, Northampt 
London : Longman, Brown, Green & longmans. 


TO THE POSSESSORS OF HUMBOLDT’S KOSMOS. 
Just imported, being a Series of popular Letters explanatory of 
various matters touched on in the Kosmos, such as The Enjoy- 
ment of Nature, The Stars, Tides, , Apa, &c. &., with 
Plates, Plans, and Woodcuts, RE 
BRIEF E UBER RLEX ANDER VON 
HUMBOLDT’S KOSMOS, EIN COMMENTAR ZU 
DIESEM WERKE FUR GEBILDETE LAIEN ERSTER 
THEIL. Bearbatet von BERNHARD COTTA, Professor. 
eee Bailliere, Publisher and Foreign’ Bookseller, 219, 


EW. and SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS, 
By PROFESSOR SULLIVAN, 
Of the Irish Education Board. _ 
1. The Tenth Edition of GEOGRAPHY 
GENERALIZED ; or, an Introduction to the Study of Geography 
on the principles of Classification and Comparison, with upwards 
of 700 Questions for Examination, and an Introduction to Astro- 
ay Price 2s. ae 
The Thirteenth Edition of the SPELLING 
itis SUPERSEDED ; or, an easy Method of teaching the 
Spelling, M Pr tion, and Etymology of all the ditti- 
= words in the English Language. Price 18. 4d. 
3. The Ninth Edition of an INTRODUCTION 
| Ame geen APHY and HISTORY, with Maps and Illustrations. 


4. The Seventh | Riition of An Attempt to Simplify 


ENGLISH TOTIO 
DIC TION: ARY” of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, for the use of Schools and general reference. Price 3g. 6d. 
Longman & Co. London ; and sold by all Booksellers. 



































Just published, Second Edition, 8vo. 18s. 
(RITICK of PURE REASON. Translated 
from the Original < Immanuel a with Notes and Expla- 
nation of Terms, by FRANCIS HAY OD, 
__ Wil illiam cae a Piccadilly. 
Just published, feap. 8vo. 48. 
S ACRA PRIVATA: the Private Meditations and 
Prayers of the Right Rev. THOMAS WILSON, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Sodor — Man. Beautifully printed by Whittingham. 
William Pickering, 177, “—— 


HE LONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE 


POLICY COMPANY: i 

No, 31, Lombard-street, London. ES Wa Parliament 

tees. 

John Campbell Renton, Esq., | Richard § 

Richard Mallins, Ean Wiliam 4 Tier Madons ae 
Richard ie % did illiam W ilberforce ce, Ea, 


them eee as family provisions, and i Tenders 
security. The whole profits belo al menotiablos asi ments of 
No extra premium ce wesldenes spond 35 a 


ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Mag 


eth! 








Just published, feap. 8 V 
RAYERS fora CHRISTIAN ‘HOUSEHOLD: 
chiefly taken from the Scriptures, from the Ancient 
ies. and the Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev. T. 


. MA 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


nen ad OF a 
w ready, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. cloth, 
GLOSS. ARY of WORDS and “PHRASES 
usually regarded as peculiar to the United States. By JOHN 
RUSSELL B ARTLETT, Corresponding Secretary of the American 
Ethnol oy Society, &e. ‘Ke. 
London : John _ Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho. 


THE a OF OXFORD'S CHARGE. 
eady, in 8vo. price 2s, 
CHARGE. delivered to the CLERGY of the 
DIOCESE of aereee, at his Primary Visitation, in Sep- 
tember and October, 1 

By SA} MUEL. “LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD 

Lord High Almoner to’ the Queen, Chancellor of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, ait Waterloo-place. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 2 vols., post 8vo. cloth 16. and may be had at all 
the Libraries, 
{OALS AND GUERDONS; 
or, the been y of a LIFE. 
By ERY OLD LADY. 
Charles Ollier, 18 ie 19, ieallumications: Strand. 


N R. HAWKINS’S Pamphlet on LORD 
BROUGHAM’S LETTER to the MARQUESS of LANS- 
DOWNE on the FR ENCH REVOLUTION is now ready. 
London: J. Ollivier, Pall Mall, and Joseph whosaes, Finch- 
lane, Cornhill 


Litu 
BOW 














his day, price 5s. 6d, sma’ U1 8v0. °¢ 

A N AN ALYSIS and SUMMARY of 

HERODOTUS, with a Synchronistical Table of Principal 

Events ; Tables of Weights, Measures, Money, and Distances; an 

Outline of the History and Geography ; and the Dates completed 
from Gaisford, Baehr, &c. &c. 

London: Washbourne, 18, New Bridge-street. Oxford: J. L. 

Wheeler. J.T. Wheeler. 


Just published, Third Edition enlarged, with 50 Coloured Engrav- 
~ a 4 100 Woodcuts, royal 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 


r SHE. NATU RAL HISTORY of MAN: 

pare Inquiries into the Modifying eye of Physical 

and Moral Agencies on the different Tribes of the ve4 res 

By JAMES COWLES PRICHARD, M.D., F.R.S 

Six Ethnographical Maps, as a Solent” to 

*The Natural History of Man’ and to‘The Researches into the 

Physical History of Mankind.’ Folio, coloured, and one sheet of 
letter-press, bound in cloth, 24s 

Hippolyte Bailliére, *pablisher, 219, Regent- -street. 


ow ready, in 1 vol. super-royal 8vo. price 12s. cloth gilt, 
FORTY DAYS in the DESERT. y the 
Author of * Walks about Jerusalem.’ The object of this 
volume is to give distinct and graphic pen and pencil sketches of 
the Route of the Israelites from Egypt to Mount Sinai, dwelling 
particularly upon the beautiful oasis of Wady Feiran and the 
neighbouring mouatain. the Serbal. The work also embraces 
notices of the Convent of St. Catherine, Mount Hor, and the extra- 
ordinary City of Petra. Illustrated with twenty-seven engravings 
on steel, a map, and numerous woodcuts. 
Londen: Arthur Hall & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 


CORRECT LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF 
REEK and LATIN CLASSICS. 


Vircii, in English Prose, by 
Davidson. New edition, with 
various Readings adapted to 
Anthon, Hené, Doederlen, 
Wagner, and other Commen- 


Cambridge : 





com- 








cluding PHepox, with Apo- 
Locy for Socrates, &c., 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 

Cicero --TuscuLtan Duspvta- 
TIONS, 3a. 

= ae LECT Orations, by 


Gan tte “L.-IV.—War in 
Gaul, i8mo. 14. 6 
Houses Opreset,) Books L., IL, 


Sopnocres, in English Prose, 
from W iinder’s edition, 12mo. 


Evrieivrs, Heccsa, Mepea, 
Orestes, _Pwenissa, from 
Dindorf’s Text, with all Por- a 
son’s Readings, cloth, 3s. 6d. Horace, in English Prose, by 
*y* Either Play separate at 2s. Smart, 18mo, 3s. cloth. 
Evripripes, Baccu#£ and Hera- — Another, with the Latin 
CLIDA, from Dindorf’s ext, 38. interpaged, 43. bd. 
Evririwes, Hiproiytu <4 
cestis, from Dindorf’s Text, 38. 
Apply for W. ~ 's Correct Edition. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 1s., richly ae ~~ cloth, or in tuck with 
illuminated tit 


LACKIE & SON’S “LITERARY and 
COMMERCI —w ALM gens for 1849; in which to the 
usual tents of a added tables useful for daily 
reference, a variety “of information « on subjects of general interest, 
together with a fund of anecdotes and apothegms, &c. &e. 
‘Blackie & Son, Glasgow, -Btiaben, and 11, Warwick-square, 
sondon. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
Pant, i. Fuineee “street, Bank, London. 
APITAL, ONE MILLION, 

This Institution i is cupowwel by a Special Act of Parliament 
(4th Vict. cap. LX.), and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of 
Life Assurance in their fullest extent to Policy-holders, and to 
present greater facilities and accommodation than are us 
offered to the Public. 

The = Subscribed Capital, comet — ~ large and con- 
tinually Pund, on u) 
wards of 7,000 Policies, affords pont ee to the Assu 
whilst the magnitude of the Company’s transactions has ‘enabled 
the Directors to offer unusual advantages to Policy-holders, as will 
be seen by reference to the Prospectus, and to the varied and exten- 
sive Tables which have been computed with great care and labour, 
expressly for the use 4 this Institution. 

2>ETER MOKRISON, Resident Director. 

















Prato’s Divine Dracocuss, in- [ 





‘YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INBUR. 
a ANCE pay sel Established at York 1824, 
wo rates are ¢ ed by this Ci immedi 
bomete, > liew ofa prospective and uncertain — etiagen 
he Premiums for Female liv been materially ‘ 
Fire Insurances on favourable terms _ Ted 
Prospectuses may be had of the 
peas the Agents: 
pe. Henry Saas 30, magel Exchange, 
x. Henry Dinsda! Bow-street, C ‘ 
tir, WL NEW 
Actuary and §: ry, York, 


BS Scan pelt eee eee 
ment OR ANCE, SOCIETY.—Incorporated by Act of Patty 





sident, 
His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENSBERRY, KG 


Medical Officer. 
Josh. Laurie, Esq. M.D. 12, Lower Berkeley-street. 
View of the progress and situation of the Society since its insti. 
tution :— 





Amount Annual | A 
Assured. yoy — 





At Ist March, 1836 £642,871 £21,916 £40,974 
Do. 1842 1,685,067 61,851 191,496 
Do. _- 3,284 an |_110,700 445,673 











Tip RY. AS Pega ML 
Assured. nee WE HOLE kt. to the Policy Holders. . 
einuietan wg 1,0002, effected on the 1st March, 1832, is now in 
oll other taformmation, may be bad ea apbil cite at te Soa 
Office, 61 a, Moorgate-street, London. WM. COOK, 3 gent. 


we ody a of the AMICABLE §0. 
IETY. P ] 
Charter of ee Lon a 





The Hon. Frederick Byng 
John Ebenezer Davies, Esq. 
Cobbett Derby, Esq. 
voncre | aos. |The t Ro —. Esc 

Villiam Everett Rt. Hon. sir Edward 
Richard Henry actos. M.D. | thse hilus Thompson, M. = 

The Amicable Society 7a gs dest Institution tion in existence for 
granting Assurances on 

There is no proprietary body, and the whole a be profits are 

f the deceased 


n Hodgson, Es 
a a illiam Teme, e.. rt. 
Mr. Serjeant — 





divided among the rep ives or 
™ Bonus Poli ted, entitling the Assured to 

Bonus Policies are entitling the Assu: 4 septennial 
division of ba profits, either by way of addition to the sum 
f the future premiums, or an equiva- 
Ten yment i in money, at the option of the parties. 

To icies for specitie or fixed sums are qramied ¢ at reduced rates 
of premium, the assured in such ager not becoming members of 
the Society, or participating in the profits. 

T. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 


| OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, l4, 
New Bridge-street, Blackfriars.—Established a.p. 1806, 
Invested Capital upwards of THREE yoy 

Realized Profits for the seven years ending 2 

624,2611. 158. 9d., out of which a 158, 2d. has been divided, 
The following are of the made to Policies 

which have become claims Salesnnent to the _— August, 1$47,and 

entitled to the septennial bonus of that date 

















Moller of | oe | Amount of Bonus. | Total Amount paid. 
| 
500 £500 £641 1 8 £1,141 1 8 
637 1,000 125 0 0 2235 0 0 
1,067 3,000 3675 0 0 6675 0 0 
1,396 2,500 2919 ll 8 5419 ll 8 
1,854 2.000 2107 0 0 | 4107 0 0 





Proposals received daly at the Office, and through solicitors and 
agents, to whom the usual commission is allowed. 


By order of the Directors, 
JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 


REDUCED RATES OF PREMIUM. 
NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 4, New Bank-buildings, Lothbury, and 10, a 
Mall East, London.’ Established in 1809, and incorporated by 
Royal Charter. 

President—His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. 
Chairman—Sir Peter Laurie, ——_ 
Deputy-Chairman—F vende Warden, Ei 

aaa Directors—B. and M. Boyd. 
hysician—J ohn Webster, M.D. F 
Th nated a Life Assurance are afforded by Minis Com to 
dele utmost extent, combined with perfect otinn Fos in a fully sub 
scribed capital of 1 000,000, besides an accumulating premium 
fund exceeding 500,0002., and a revenue from life premiums alone 
of more than bonpuek., hich is annually increasing. Four 
of the profits are Septennially divided among the insurers on the 
articipation scale of premiums. On insurances for the whole life, 
nalf the premium may remain on credit for the —_ seven a. 
Tables of inenensing rates have been femed w aplan peculiar 
to this Company, whereby assurances may be Reted Tor the whole 
term of life at the least possible immediate expense, the premium 
commencing very low, and gradually increasing during the first 
five years, after which period an uniform premium is req’ 
during S the remainder of life. ida 
The Directors invite the attention of insurers to the reducti 
in ——? <a The following is a specimen of the rates now 
requir 





a, Baars 


Premium to insure 1007. at death. 
Age. | Without Profits. | Age. | With Profits. 














20 £4inu 20 £1 18 2 

30 23 6 30 910 

40 217 3 40 3 5 0 

50 319 9 50 470 
Prospectuses, with tables of rates, and full B patients, may be 
obtained of the New Bank-bu buil of the 


Secretary, 
Act Sohn Ki . Bi «io. ‘Pall Mall E 
¥, John King, Bed. 1 ERY I. THOMSON, Secretary. 


YIIM 
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for 
URANCE CORPORATION 
ONDON ASey MARINE ASSURANCE. —Established 
dy Ro: yal Charter 9 of Kin George - on’ a .D. 1720.—Offiices, 7, 
Poyal Exchange, Cornhill, and 1°. fee U RENCE, Secretary. 
COTTISH eee INSTITUTION, 
S EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, MANCHESTE R, on ge 
For EX UTUAL LIFE “ASSURANCE, with these peculiar 
the f premiui 
3 The not er a esouest the vAssured exclusively. 
Annual Premiums per 1002. with whole profits :— 
— | Age 25. | Age30. | Age 35. | Age40, | Age45. | Age50, | Age55- 
a.j£2.d.|£8d.|£8.d. |£8.d. 
s 41254 $+% Fat 215 913 59\/417\)5 1n 
. Reports, Tables, and every information, may be had of the 
Be 14, St. Andrew-square, 
* painbu pez 
Paina oe oorgate-street. 
WILMER OWEN ty Agent and Secretary. 
oreo se tien. cc att ta 


ProvIDENt. LIFE OFFICE, 
Regent-street, ant as, Boral Exchange Buildings, London. 


INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,230,000, 


, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
ln Sines the —_—— of the Office, £1,678,000, 





The Right Baomatle EARL GREY. 


? Kinnaisd, a 
Hon. Arthur Kinnai: airman. 
F Rev. . Sherman  Deputy-Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, FS. } ony tao Esq. 
0) 

—— —t. _ MD. - J rome ——. Toa. 

. Frederick Squire 
Alerander Henderson, William Henry Teng Esq. 
Sir Bi Richard D- ‘Kini, Bart Capt. W. John Williams. 
hn A, Beaumont, Managing Director. 


Physician—J bos Maclean, M. ft cena 29, Upper Montague-street, 
The Rates of Premium are those "adopted by the principal 
Life Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
The er oes. ane ge to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tins a the Prem: 
b y this Office are purchased at their full value; 
stra ar oh obtained upon them after they have been in ex- 
for five 
rty ni Jeet 1 to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he ma: 
oun the vaniesion, any time within 12 months, upon proof of goo: 














Ith. 
fits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided amoi 
aie coat The 1 plan upon which they are divided gives to a 
party insured a share proportionate to the amount of the Pre- 

miums he has contribu’ 

+ addition to the above advantages, the Directors have deter- 

mined to adopt er Lay oy of allotting a prospective Bonus to 
Policies lapsing between the Septennial Periods of Divi ee = 
order that all the Policy-holders may participate equally in th 
Profits of the Society. 


The following Table shows the amount of Bonus added to 
Policies existing at the present time. 




















I oo 
Date nerease on | payable, to 
Policy.|_ of |; a. Bonasee original which fature 
| nsurance. | Bonuses 
| will be added. 
No. £ £. 8d. &. d, 
21 | 1906 500 | 415 10 3] 8310 percent.| 915 10 2 
sal | 1807 900 | 982 12 110017 1882 12 1 
nz | 1810 | 1200 |1l60 5 pe 2360 5 6 
1395 | 1sll | 1600 1328 8 6| &3 4 2928 8 6 
1820 2000 +|196 13 5 9533 pa 3906 13 5 
3392 1820 5000 = |3558 17 8) 71:17 a 8558 17 8 
4356 1823 3000 «(2541 3 6 847 - 5541 3 6 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London ; 
George-street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent- place, Glasgow ; ‘col: 

lege-green, Dublin. 


SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, affords 
the most perfect security in a large paid- up capital, and in the 
great success which has attended a mnce its commencement, its 
annual income being upwards of 

In 1841 the Company added a on of 20. per cent. per annum 
on the sum insured to all Policies of the Participating Class a 
the time they were effected to the 3lst December, 1840; and fr 
that date to the 3lst December, 1847 374 per cont r annum was 
added at the General Meeting on 6th July, 1848. ‘Phe Bonus thus 
added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of December, 1847, is 
as follows :— 

















Gum. | rise Assured. mo Bam opted ou P 
- ‘ime ur = aaa to Policy | payable a 
Assured. 1841. in 1848, Death. 
£5,000 | 13 yrs.10 mths.|£683 6 8 |£78710 0 | £6,470 1H 8 
5,000 | 12 years 500 0 0/}] 78710 0 6,287 10 0 
5,000 | 10 years 300 0 0] 73710 0] 6,087 10 0 
5,000 } 8 years 100 0 O| 78710 0} 5.88710 0 
5,000 | 6 years ore 675 0 O| 5,675 0 0 
5,000 | 4 years so ee 450 0 0} 5450 0 0 
5,000 | 2 years a uae 225 0 0} 5.225 0 0 








The Premiums nevertheless are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be ge for the first five years, where the In- 
surance is for Life. mtrance money or charge except the 
policy stamp. Every information will be afforded on application to 

the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


JEW ROYAL VICTORIA PLAYIN 
CARDS, combining the elegant lightness of the ted cde 
with the more solid character of the ge Cards. These new 
and ra Playing Cards are now ready. They are made of the 
r Laid Paper, with Flora ‘and other Or 





LAS, China, Chandeliers, Earthenware, &c.— 
SLEY PELLATT & CO. (late Pellatt & Green,) invite 
pablic attention to their stock of the above articles, of w hich the 
nave always a most extensive, varied, and modern assortmen’ 
Quality, the best ; prices moderate.— —Falcon Glass Works, Holland- 
street, Blackfriars; Western Branch, 58, Baker-street, Portman: 
square. 


ATENT ELECTRO PLATE. — ELKINGTON 
& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which hag 
stood the “_ of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
continuing to fire e same satisfaction as solid silver, They 
warn the public ne the fact of Goods being Plated by their 
Patent Process offers no Geeurity for their quaLity whatever, 
goods made and sold by them bear the marks of E. & Co. belowa 
crown, and such only they warrant. 
22, Regent-street, 
45, Moorgate-street, } London. 
ings, and prices sent free. 


ENT’s eevee WATCHES & CLOCKS 
—E. J Watch and Clock Maker by Sten appoint- 

ment to the —- han Prince Albert, and H.LM. the Em- 
peror of Russia, most respectfully solicits from wae ublic an 
ins ion of his extensive STOCh of W/ gg ae a. 
embracing all the a modern improvements, a the 1 it econo- 
mical cha es’ Gold Watches, with olde dink, ect in 
four holes, 8 inane. Gentlemen's, b . ee 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 meas. Warranted 
stantial and ee: eng Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas. 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal Tan (Clock ‘Tower Area). 


(THE EIDER DOWN QUILT is the warmest, 

the lightest, and the most elegant covering ; it is suitable 
for either the Bed, the Couch, or the Carriage. To be seen in great 
variety at HEAL & SON'S BEDDING. FACTORY. Also 
—— DOW QUILTS at half the price of Eider Down. A List 
of Pri and Sizes sent free on application to HEAL & SON’S 
BEDDING MANUFACTORY, 196, opposite the Chapel, Tot- 
tenham-court-road. 





BReti +, 2. 
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Backs, the old character of the Court Cards being retained, and are 
eames Kon a more highly-polished surface than has hitherto 


been ined. 
DE Lak RUE & CO., MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY. 


ILVER PLATE for PRESENTATION or 
PRIZES.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufacturing Silver- 
smiths, 14, Cornhill, London, submit for vith ewbl a magnificent 
STOCK of Silver E ipergnes. Candelabra, with emblematic figures, 
Regatta and Race Cups, Wine Coolers, Wai of various 
tasteful designs and exquisite workmanship, suitable alike for 
public testimonials or for prizes. rawings sent out, and every 
information furnished on application. 


ONG EVENINGS MADE SHORT.— 
MECHI’S FAMOUS BAGATELLE TABLES, Manufac- 
tured upon the premises, 4, LEADENHALL-STREET, LUNDON, 
make long evenings appear short, and — calculation with 
amusement, vend 3U. 102., 42. 108., 51. 108., up to 121. Sold also by 
his Agents, Spe’ Son, Ox ford ; Powell, and Loun: =f eeds 
Eastee, Live’ als Woolfield, Glasgow ; Pratt, Bradford ; Thomp- 
son, Nottingham ; Stephenson, I ull; Squiers, Dover; Steel & 
Rix, Norwich. None are genuine without Meci’s name. 


URIFIED BLACK LEAD PENCILS, 
perfectly free from Grit, may be entirely Erased, and will 

maintain a Firm Point. Manufactured by E. WOLFF & SON, 
23, Church-street, Spitalfields, is Wolff & Son beg to 
inform Artists, Architects, and Engineers, that_the ey are now 
manufacturing a Pure Plumbago or Pencil entirely 
— from grit, which will easily yield to India Kubber, and insure 
perfect erasure ; it possesses great brilliancy and —_ of colour, 
and will maintain a firm point. They have attained to so great a 
perfection in the manufacture of this Lead as to be able at all times 
to make the same strength and colour when once found to 
suitable for any particular purpose, and have produced a pencil 
fully equal to those used in former years, when they were made of 
the Anest Cumberland lead, which at the present time cannot be 
obtained rey Liam for ne best pencils. The following are 
the degrees » HHHH., F., FF., HB., EHB., 

. BB., BBB., BBBB., W 

* This Pencil is yaitiester larly recommended for writing and 

















Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, and at the head Office, No. 50, Regent-st: 


[HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
eee ANY. 
Head Office, Edinburgh, 3, ace 
London, 82, King William-st 


SPECIAL NOTICE—DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


ADVANTAGE OF ASSURING wen THIS COMPANY 
+ _— NOVEMBER, 1848. 

This wastage si m the — ~~ mode of Division 
adopted in the Division oy Profits, the benefits to be derived by 
way of Bonus at each Division being measured by the number of 
Policy has been in existence, reckoning in each year from 

fovember. 


THE FousTH BE MADE IN oF. PROFITS 
and in participating in o— Se "me = mn as in future 


POLICIES OPENED BEFORE. i5rn NOVEMBER, 1848, 
thus secure One Year’s additional Claim for Profits over later 


Entran 
In ——— such Policy will eo : am ’ Bonus. 





+ 1860, » 3 ” 
« 3. 1865, ° 18 e 
1870, ” B 
%. 1875, eo 


and so on “every five y 
In short, it is the selncigne of & Tontine applica to the Division of 
its, ppolding out the begga of great advantage to those et 
sons who effec rances as a pot ral for their families. 
fren other ‘prudential motives; as they can thus look forward t rea 
vantages as they advance in life,each period of Divi- 
sion they may survive e bringin additional benefits. 
Od ‘US ADDITIONS 
Were made to the cenpene s Policies in 1835, 1840, and 185, which 
are shown in the Company’ 's Prospectus ; 3 
FOR EXAMPLE, 
viv = wmmeie in mane had increased at last divisten | Ve £1. 600. 
” ” 12. 





Since 1814 the Sranparp Company have issued 2,473 Policies, 
~ ee oo Million Six Hundred and Forty-five 
‘OUn -) 

on (tie peer oom — = of a Long nl is upwards of 
pA Die THOS RONSON, ata Manager. 
: lent Secretary. 

Fareih, £2, King William-stoeet, 15th 8 oo — 
Further (without exp 
Cation at t the Company's Of Offices or Agencies, 





) by appli- 








use use. 
To be had, © ¢, Ackermann, 191, Regenbstrect ; Houghton, 30, 
Posey i respectable Stationers, & 
Volts * = have the honour of su sain ba Purified Lead 
Pencils to Her Majesty's ey he Bank of England, 
and various other large establishments. 





EMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION, 
MMIGRATION being much required in AUS- 


TRALIA, NEW PRADASD. ha) and as the supposed ex- 
pense of an OUTFIT pres ts Indivi aaale Remi 
5S. W. SILVER & Co., hori TERS. OUTFITTERS, and © CON? 


TRACTORS (having a "large interest, ¢o maintain in ate 
have been advised to make known that they can supply a comfort- 
able Outfit, including Bedding, for MALE or Femate Emigrants from 
Four Pounds (net) upwards, or less (Two Pounds if needful), and for 
Children in proportion, at No, 4, BisnorsGate-stTREeEeT ‘Wirnis 
(opposite the London Tavern), where lists will be given on ap- 
plication. 

8. W.S. & Co. being the makers of nearly every article in all the 
Outfits they supply, and as one of their objects is to promote Emi- 
GkaATION, they neither receive from Agents, or pay the too us' 
commission to any person introducing Passengers to be fitted out, 
ps that the Passage and Outfit may be procured at the least possible 

xpense ; but they will, on — advise Passengers how to 
pS the most economic are the Colonies, hey have a 
Representative in every Australian Colony, to whom they ship 
Clothing monthly ; thus they would forward small parcels free of 
expense, 

Navat and Miuitary Orricers, MinsnrpmMen, Capers, Crvi- 
Lians, Lapres, &c. are — as heretofore, at the Canin-Pas- 
SENGER OvuTFITTING Warehouse, Nos. 66 and 67, CORNHILL (the 
Emigration Outfitting Delnr Y eunheaivale at No. 4, BisHoPpsGaTE= 
street Wituin), London, and each branch at St. Gzorce’s Cres- 
CENT, LIVERPOOL. — 


1 ECLINING YEARS.—It is usual to associate 

with ed doubtful and delicate period of life when maturity 
is passed an renee of thinly-scattered hair or whitened locks. 
That this real distigurement is not absolutely inevitable, the 
numerous Sick, pone —, of many long ; past te ae of 














= can testify. at even a to r turning 
grey can be completely checked by “artificial capnticatons fully 
and satisfactorily proved b: of t istlon, 


respectable character, which have bes 2 blished, b: 
from time to time, from families ding whe hy ave 
cemeeteed ry a timely application zi OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF Or 
0 
Cc. & A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA causes the Hair 
to curl ‘beautifully, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling off, 
and a few mattion Gumerally weageee it again; it also prevents grey- 
ness.—3s. 6d., d lls. per bottle. No other prices are genuine. 
Ask for OLDRIDGES PALM, 1, Wellington-street, Strand ; 
ont never let the shopkeepers persuade you to use any else as & 
su ute, 








AUTIO} "_METCALFE & CO.S TOOTH 
and HAIR BRUSHES.—M. & Co. beg respectfully to in- 
form the public and the country trade. ' that Brushes are not of 
their manufacture unless they are stamped with their name and 
address in ae thus—Metcalfe & Co. 130 B, Oxford-street ; Brushes 
marked “ Metcalfe’s,” “ Metcalfe’s Patent,” “ Metcalfe’s Pattern,” 
&c., are not ue their make, and parties selling them as such will be 
prosecuted. = & oe ave been compelled to give this caution in 
q d number of spurious Brushes (of a 
very inferior y AT that are now palmed upon the public 
(particularly in the country, India, and abroad generally) by un- 
aa ealers, taking advantage of their reputation. Orders 
Soak to them, inclosing Post-office order, will punctually at- 
ni! 


J. UNN’S VEGETABLE OIL, 4s. Gd. per 
imperial gallon, gives a clear and brilliant’ light in every 
description of lamp, perfectly free from smoke or smell, is not 
ee Ly the temperature, neither does it clog or corrode the 
lam it is a ed as the most cleanly and economical 
oil t oy ro be used. N. & Sons beg further to state that this oil 
makes no deposit i in cans or casks, 
with certainty be substituted for sperm oil, and is the best oil for 
solar lamps. Sold only by Thomas Nunn & Sons (36 years purveyors 
the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn), 19, Great James-street, 
Bedford-row. 
ICHARD A. Cc. LOADER’S ~ CABINET 
hadpneeg * de wn My A. C. LOADER, Upholsterer, 
24, Pavement, Fins ost respectfully to call the atten: 
tion of Families a and "the Public to the fellowing articles, all of 
which are made out of well-seasoned materials :— 


Sweep-back mahogany chairs, with loose seats, in best 








and is the only article that can 









satin hair seating ° ~? 14 6 
Ditto ditto with fast seats . + 010 6 
Mahogany couches to match, from ....... pense 330 
Solid mahogany loo tables, polished cipeminenseesapiiesien 116 0 
Ditto rosew erecta chairs, stuffed, and cover- . 

r 
0 
0 
Dit extra size.. 0 
Jaganmed chests of drawers, from - wwe 0 
Dressing glaases,from .............. oawe 0 
Chimney glasses, best plate,from ...... 1) 


mein a 
A. C. LOADER, 
to the Address, 


24, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY.— 
* Particular attention is called 





408 PURIFYING THE BLOOD AND 
ENGTHENING the DIGESTIVE ORGANS. — 
FFRENCHS SARSAPARILLAand CHAMOMILE.—A genuine 
fluid extract of these well-known valuable medicines. It is suited 
for either sex, and wil! prove a certain cure for indigestion, loss of 
— finmess of of si ht, fainting fits, wasting of the flesh 
anguor, 
impurities of ' of the blood’ canal b: 
a life, or other causes. By the iligent use of this pariines m 
cine, the energies of the whole nervous system will 
more powerful healthy action of every faculty produced, feeb! - 
ness, and all the deplorable symptoms of disease, will vanish, and 
strength and health be restored to aah feeble and afflicted by its 
restorative properties. — Price 2s. and 228. each. 
Prepared only by W. A. Ffrench, Practical * Chethist, 309, High 
Holborn (two doors west of Chancery-lane. = tees . and 238, sizes 
delivered carriage free to any part of England 
Agents— Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; 5 ohnson, 68, Cornhill. 


Notice against the spurious Imitations of Morison's Pills— 
the Vegetable Universal Medicine. 

HEREAS, Messrs. Morison, of the British 

Col of Health, New Road, London, have ascertained 

that unprincipled persons are going about the country offering for 

sale in chemists’ shops, Pills which pd ge Bo syle “ Vegetable Pills,” or 

“ Vegetable Universal Medicine” h they pretend are the 

same as MORISON’S : —Know therefore all men by these ene pera ts, 

that none are nuine unless the words “ MOR ISON'S U He 4 

SA ape 4 = in the Government Stam 

red crowns counterfeit which is felony the 

British Collese. of H h and SS of Hygeists have no con- 

nexion whatever with any Pill or Medicine except Mr. Morison’s.— 

Dated at the British College of Health, New Road, London, this 
10th day of October, 1848. 


HE EARL of ALDBOROUGH and HOL- 
LOWAY’S PILLS.—An astounding cure by this miraculous 
medicine, after every other means had failed. See oxen’ from 
his Lordship’s letter, dated * Villa Re Leghorn, Feb. 21, 
1845. Professor Holloway— Sir: 1 beg to aaeeen® Ss Ee pe that mae rene 
pills have effected a cure of a disorder in my liver an 
the most eminent of the faculty, at home and all — the Conti- 
nent, had not been able to effect; nay, not even the waters of 
Carlsbad or Marienbad. Signed) 
pag will cure any 
*s Ointment) at Professor Holloway’s establis! 
ment. 44 Strand and by all medicine venders throughout the 
civ: 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY CHAPMAN & HALL. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


MAR Y BARTON: 
A Cale of Manchester Life. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


FORMING THE NEW VOLUMES OF “CHAPMAN & HALL’S SERIES.” 
“ A book of remarkable power and interest.”--Framiner. 
“ Excellent in the anatomy of feelings and motives, in the display of character, in the life-like and simple use of dialogue—and the result is, a painful interest very rare in our experience.”~4¢ 
“ This is a work of no ordinary talent in reference to the general characteristics of a novel, whilst its truthful pictures of the humbler classes of society among which we live, is an evide heen 
higher capacity on the part of the author.”—Manchester Times, ° nce of much 


THE CONSPIRACY OF THE JESUITS: CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE 








AN AUTHENTIC aaa es or Biceps _ OF THE ORDER. IN THE YEAR 1792. 
y the ABBA SONE. i 
. i ~ i i ——— TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE 
With an Expl Introduction, by M. VICTOR CONSIDERANT, Member of the National . 
™ Assembly of France. By ROBERT FARIE, 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. Barrister-at-Law. 
“ This book will well repay perusal.”—Morning Herald. In 1 vol. small Svo. 6s. 





THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Corrected and Revised, with a new Preface, by the Author, and a Frontispiece by Gzorck CaATTERMOLE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


FORMING THE NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAP EDITION OF THE WORKS OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE HAND, | THE HALF-SISTERS. 
PHRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED, | By GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY, 





Author of ‘Zoe ; the History of Two Lives.” 
2 vols. post Svo. 188. 


BEING 
‘A GLIMPSE AT THE RELATION OF THE MIND WITH THE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE BODY. ¢ 
° . “ This is in many res $a remarkable novel: perhaps in none more so than thestr: influence 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 48. 6d., with Four Plates. of Carlyle’s writings rerit exhibits. * * * * No one can take up the volumes aoe con- 
“ A curious book, and will repay curious people for their trouble in perusing it.”—Literary Gazette. | scious that he has before him the production of a thoughtful mind, honestly pouring out what it 
“ A philosophical essay upon chiromancy, and attempts amusingly and ingeniously to deduce the | thinks.”"—Morning Chronicle. “ 
h ter and temp t of the individual from the structure and conformation of the ay na “ A story full of interest, and undertaken with honest purpose."—Athenaum, 
orning Herald, 


THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; 
Or, Curiosities of Family History. 


By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 
Volume the First, post 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


“ There is nothing in this book to mislead the youthful student—no splendid fiction—no wish to confound time, or place, or person. We have a painstaking narrative, compiled from known mately, 
and from the results of original, and at times useful, research. The Student of English History will rise from the perusal of, Mr. Craik’s First Volume pleased with the care exhibited, the quiet sifting 
facts and circumstances to be observed at every turn, and the new materials which the author's industry has brought to light.”—Atheneum, 


Volume the Second will be ready early in December. 














DIARY and NOTES of HORACE TEM- | Cheap Edition of the Works of Mr. Charles | The Bachelor of the Albany ; or, the 
PLETON, Esq., late Secretary of Legation at Sace, euntee. Dickens. Home Department. By the Author of *The Falcon Family’ 
vols, - oth, . 


——_ T r 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of the THE PICKWICK PAPERS. Warfaring Sketches among the Greeks and 


"COD . J. ONEIL DAUNT, Esq. Corrected and revised throughout, with a new Preface by the 
late DANIEL O'CONNELL. By W. J. 0 oe — ig a Author, and a Frontispiece by C. R. Lrsurz, R.A. Turks, and on the Shores of the Danube. By a Seven Years 


" : Resident in Greece. Cloth, 92. 
In One Volume, price 5s. cloth. 
TRAVELS in the STEPPES of the CAS- Ranthorpe: a Novel. By G. H. Lewes, 





HOMMALRE DE HELL, Civil Bagineer, Member of the Bocicte NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Author of Rose, Blanche, and Violet” Cloth, 9 
a tmcsre — Corrected and revised throughout, with a new Preface bythe | Lives of Lord Lovat and Duncan Forbes 
SIR JAMES BROOKE'S JOURNALS of Author, and a Frontispiece by z. Wenster, R.A. t= From Original Sources. By Joun Hitt Bratos. 
Srp pee ene nS saa ss 
MENRY KEPPELL, B.N. Continued to the Occupation of —_—o— Camp and Barrack-Room ; or, the British 
cevue.ty WALTER K. KELLY. Third =. bag Cheap Edition of the Novels and Tales of frm sot nd a Late Staff-Sergeant of the 13th Light In- 


Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 


CHESS for BEGINNERS. By Wriu11am The Life of George Canning. By Robert 
LEWIS. (Third Edition, 58. 6d. cloth. RIENZI 3 Be xt, Author of ‘ Lives of the Poets, &c. Cloth, 9s. 

The KNIGHT of GWYNNE. By Cuartrs| ¢,.tdand avised thenghont with oma Panebytne | Lhe Faleon Family; or, Young Ireland. 
re ae Vee Author, and a Frontispiece by H. K. Browne. A Satirical Novel. Second Edition. By.the Author of ‘The 


In One Volume, price 33. 6d. cloth. 


A CHART of the PUBLIC HEALTH ACT. Long Engagements: a Tale of the Affghan 








By CHARLES E. BERNARD, C.E. [Ona large sheet, price 18 Rebellion. Cloth, 9s. 
peace PAUL CLIFFORD. as 
MARK WILTON, the Merchant’s Clerk: a Corrected and revised throughout, with a new Preface by the The Life of Mozart, including his Corre- 
Tale. By the Rev. CHARLES B. TAYLER, Author of ‘ Records | Author, and a Frontispiece by H. K. Browne. spondence. By Epwarp Hoxwes, Author of ‘A Ramble 
of a Good Man’s Life, &c. With Illustrations. (Smal! 8vo, 98. | In One Volume, price 3s, 6d. cloth. among the Musicians of Germany.’ Cloth, 98. 





CHEAP EDITION OF 


SKETCHES OF YOUNG LADIES—YOUNG GENTLEMEN—and YOUNG COUPLES, 


Each containing Six Etchings by H. K. Browns, in a stiff wrapper, price 1s. each. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. 


—_—— - —-- —— - -_—— $$ — = —_—_—_——— 

Printed by JamEs Homes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office, No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and publisbed 
by Joun FraXxcis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, inWellington-street aforesaid; and sold by ail Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents: forSCOTLAND, Messi 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IRELAND, Messrs. Cumming & Fergusou, Dublin.—Saturday, November 4, 1848, 
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